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ATTRACTION 


for men ready to buy! 


e Buying action starts in over 44,000 best-rated plants in all 
industrial markets with the key men reached by New Equip- 
ment Digest. They “go through” each issue of N.E.D. page 
by page, cover to cover, actively looking for new, improved or 
established products and equipment that will help them .. . 
to increase production . . . reduce costs . . . improve quality 
. . . keep up with competition. When they find answers to 
these needs, they take action immediately through N.E.D. or 
direct to manufacturers. This reader response puts N.E.D. 
advertisers in touch with men ready to buy NOW. 


Advertising in N.E.D. is also the fastest, most economical way 
to do these important marketing jobs in all industrial markets: 
Search for new applications for products 
Contact new buying influences 
t or Find important new customers 
Maintain coverage of present customers and 
media prospects in all industries 


Now, more than ever before, N.E.D. belongs on product adver- 
tising schedules. It reaches industry’s most active buying for 
the amazing low cost of only 4¢ per copy! 


Impressive evidence of N.E.D.’s outstanding acceptance and 
pulling power is the fact that reader response is now at an 
all-time high volume! This means more sales leads than ever 
from men ready to buy. And a high percentage of these leads 
are being converted to orders. 


A| PENTON | PUBLICATION - Penton Bldg. - Cleveland 13, Ohio 





W EDITORIAL STUDY gives you an up-to-date 
tture of industry's most important and most active buy- 
ng group. Tells why they read different types of indus- 
al publications . . . how they use them . . . what kind 
advertising they like. This new N.E.D. study is based 
Personal interviews with a typical cross section of the 
ntry’s industrial buying influences. Latest information 
. market coverage, readership and advertising 
also are included in this new presentation. If you 

't seen it, send for a copy now. 


h w over 83,500 copies (tota/ distribution) in over 44,000 industrial plants 
September, 1959 1 





Newsweek is first in 


the different newsweekly 


for communicative people 


Newsweek carried more pages and more accounts from the top 25, the 
top 50 and the top 100 corporate campaigns than any other magazine. 
Source: Special PIB report on General Promotion and Association 
Advertising, Jan.-June 1959. 
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Among The Inquirer's 1,863,000 adult readers in Delaware Valley, U. A 
Make a date with a 


JOOUUN 


GALS SUNDAY 
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Sunday’s the day for heart-to-heart talks with 
the 958,000 women readers who get their buying 
ideas from The Sunday Inquirer. What’s more, these gals represent 74% of all 
the women in Delaware Valley, U.S.A., who read a Philadelphia Sunday newspaper. 







Note this bonus: The Sunday Inquirer provides an additional 260,000 circulation 
in nearby counties. Figure that added women’s coverage for yourself! 







If you want to get right next to women (and what red-blooded American product 
doesn’t?) the place to “‘date’”’ them is The Sunday Inquirer. You'll find the total 
audience is impressive, too. Reach 1,863,000 adult readers in Delaware Valley, 
U.S.A., plus that quarter-million circulation beyond, in the Sunday “‘sales-mate” 
to the powerful Daily Inquirer. 
For all facts and figures, send for the extract of “Philadelphia 
Newspaper Analysis" by Sindlinger & Company, ing. 


FRAN che priladetphia Inquire 


Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER for 1,406,000 adult daily readers 
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THE STIMULATING FIELD OF RESEARCH 


Research has become a big and important word in advertising and media 
terminology—a word enthusiastically embraced by some and feared by 
others. Its connotations are both bewildering and stimulating. 

Not too long ago, research as an instrument of scientific study to discover 
marketing facts was in little demand and seldom used either by media as 
proof of editorial influence and advertising effectiveness, or by buyers of 
media as an aid in determining the fitness of a medium for a specific 
account, i.e., the characteristics of the market, coverage of potential buyers, 
editorial quality, editorial evaluation. Recognition, on the one hand, that 
advertising would eventually have to make a case for itself{—prove its capac- 
ity as a major factor in the total marketing concept—and on the other hand 
that the buyer had to justify his selection of a given medium on the basis 
of known facts, has been responsible for raising the standards of practice 
in the media-buying and selling function to a degree undreamed of a gen- 
eration ago. 

Today, research, whether carried on by the seller or the buyer of space 
or time, helps to give the advertiser some assurance that his dollars are 
being invested with maximum effectiveness. The need for this dimension in 
advertising practice has been responsible for the formation of the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation as a guarantor of the validity of research proce- 
dures. 

Such organizations as those headed by Politz, Starch, Nielsen, Barton, to 
name but a few, and engaged in a variety of research projects and techniques, 
have been attracted to advertising research because they realized that no 
industry involving expenditures of $10 billion or so annually could continue 
to grow and prosper without eventually providing scientific yardsticks that 
would give stability to advertising as a business. And this hardly gives them 
credit, because the national advertising expenditure was only $3 billion 
when Dr. Starch set up shop. 

Even now, the objectives of research in its broad implications are too 
little understood by all who may benefit by it. But the steady developments 
in the field bear watching by all of us, because they are exciting and impor- 
tant. 
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Advertisers today are asking for more and more evidence on whi 
to base their media decisions. This is a healthy attitude that we 


heartily encourage. 


One subject on which we are often queried is circulation. 
From time to time, therefore, I believe it is helpful for us to restaj 
and re-emphasize McGraw-Hill’s basic circulation philosophy. 


I am consequently using this method of frankly answering some 
questions that have been asked by agencies and advertisers. 
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PRESIDENT, PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 


1. 


Why does McGraw-Hill believe so strongly 
in paid circulation? 


Fundamentally, because payment for a product repre- 
sents the normal and natural way of doing business. 
Agencies sell their services, advertisers sell their products. 
The general magazines and newspapers of this country 
are sold, to subscribers or on newsstands. We’re no differ- 
ent from these agencies, advertisers and other media. We 
simply share their belief in the cardinal rule, “If some- 
thing has value it can be sold.” 


Does paid circulation 
guarantee readership? 


No. Payment for a subscription, however, certainly indi- 
cates an intent to read. The subscriber expresses this 
intent in the simplest and most universally recognized 
form—money. Having expressed it, he retains full free- 
dom of choice. If he doesn’t read the publication, he won’t 
continue to pay for it. 

Further evidence of readership of a publication by its 
paid subscribers is contained in a recent Laboratory of 
Advertising Performance study. (Laboratory of Adver- 
tising Performance Sheet 1195 will be sent on request.) 


3. 
Can paid circulation really provide 
“100% market coverage”? 
No, especially if you interpret coverage as readership, not 
just receivership. We recognize that there are in every 


market a certain number of people who do not and will 
not read any publication; you can lead them to water but 
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you can’t make them drink. Nobody is going to get their 
attention as readers. 

There is another group of people who can be reached 
only by McGraw-Hill’s type of vigorous, persistent cirey 
lation selling activity. By direct mail, our own field sale 
men, and by issue cards, we uncover many of the “hidden 
buying influences”’ who are important to market coverage, 
but who are not listed in directories or registration rostem. 

McGraw-Hill publications provide representative, 
selective circulation in the markets they serve. Both the 
quantity and the quality of the subscribers are identified 
by actual audit of paid transactions. This provides th 
advertiser with documented answers to two basic que 
tions about the audience he is buying: ‘Who are thee 
people?” “How many of them?” 


4. 


Does paid circulation guarantee 
“editorial quality”? 
In our view, “editorial quality” is measured directly y 
the publication’s usefulness to the reader. If the editorial 
content does not match his job interests, serve his needs, 
help solve his problems and compel his continuing atte 
tion, it is not of real use. 

If it isn’t useful, he will neither buy the publicatia 
nor read it. 

Paid circulation means that we have accepted th 
challenge of placing our editorial services on the block 
We have given every reader the option of deciding on the 
value of this editorial service to him. He casts his ballot, 
for or against, when he first subscribes and every timebe 
comes up for renewal. 

Editorial quality, or usefulness to the reader, thus 
judged, not on a theoretical basis, but on the hard fat 
of a “sale” or “no-sale” decision by the pu 
audience. 
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5. 
Doesn't it cost more to sell 
subscriptions than to give them away? 


Itis possible that, on some publications, selling costs may 
temporarily exceed subscription income. Usually this is 
because of circulation growth factors involved in the sale 
of new subscriptions. However, the economics of paid 
dreulation are not based on selling new subscriptions 
only, but on the lower cost of renewals as well. 

For example, over the last ten years, McGraw-Hill 
publications have collected more than $42,700,000 in 
subscription fees. The total of all expenses involved in the 
procurement (sales and collection) of these subscriptions 
amounted to just over $34,700,000. This gave us a sub- 
scription sales margin of about $8,000,000, plus the valu- 
able privilege of mailing under second class postage rates. 
The subscriber, therefore, has shared in the costs of our 


publishing operation. 
6. 


Doesn't paid circulation mean that 
you have to accept all subscriptions, 
regardless of quality? 


Not at all. Subscriptions are solicited and accepted only 
from people who meet the circulation specifications set by 
each publication. These standards are clearly defined, and 
can be examined by any interested advertiser or agency. 
These standards result in audiences of men who benefit 
from the publication’s editorial contents and whose buy- 
ing power benefits the advertiser. 

We make clear in the masthead of each publication 
that we do not offer the publications to everyone who 
wants to subscribe. On the average, we decline about 
20,000 subscriptions a year from people who, based on 
our specifications, would not benefit from receiving the 
publications. (Current listings of subscriptions recently 
declined are available on request.) 


In addition, the nature of our publications’ editorial 
contents, and the subscription payments screen out 
people who do not meet circulation specifications. 


7. 


Is it true that some people don’t pay 
for their own subscriptions? 


In some cases, yes. A study of our subscribers shows that 
17.3% of subscriptions are ordered and paid for by the 
company. Another 32.7% are paid for by the company, 
but requested by the individual. The remaining 50.0% 
are paid for by the individual subscriber himself. So, 
82.7%* of the subscriptions are delivered on the request 
and initiative of the individual. As to the remaining 
17.3%, the company that buys for its key employes un- 
doubtedly makes sure of the usefulness of the publication 
—particularly since it has to be renewed periodically by 
the payment of company funds. 


8. 
What does paid circulation mean 
to the advertiser? 

Many things. But most directly and most importantly it 

means more evidence, and better evidence, as to publi- 

cation values. Namely: 

e Evidence of active interest in the publication, as repre- 
sented by payment for a subscription. 

e Evidence, in the same tangible form, of an intent to 
read the publication. 

e Evidence of editorial quality, as represented by the 
interest and intent referred to above. 

e Evidence of the reader’s true evaluation of the useful- 
ness of the publication, as represented by payment for 
renewal subscriptions. 

e Evidence of active circulation, as represented by sub- 
scriber action in correcting and keeping up-to-date 
circulation lists. 


*Figures from Laboratory of Advertising Performance, Sheet 1114, will 
be sent on request. 


This, of course, is not the complete story. Intangible benefits accrue from circulation 
policies based on the sound initial premise that the subscriber must be served first. 
Paid circulation, although an integral part, is certainly not the only ingredient of our 
publishing philosophy. We hope, however, that the foregoing answers have been of 
value in clarifying our position on this vital part. If you have further questions, won’t 
you please contact your local McGraw-Hill representative? Or write directly to us. 


an, McGraw-Hill 
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Bigger than you think. Even if you already 
think it’s pretty big. 

It’s bigger than almost anything. Bigger 
even than Westerners think it is. 

And it’s getting bigger. 

Easterners who travel west never quite get 
over it. And there’s a good reason for that: it’s 
bigger every time they go. 

When Sports Itiustratep four years ago 
began the first Western Regional edition of 
any national magazine, we knew the West was 
anything but small. But every time we take 
another look, our eyes bug out all over again. 

So recently we got down to work and gath- 
ered a ranch-house-full of facts, figures and 
general research on this booming market in 
the setting sun. 


For example, did you know that: 


e Arizona leads the nation in the growing of 
cotton? 


e Washington grows more corn per acre than 
Iowa does? 


e 30% of all electric blankets are sold in the 
11 Western States (and only 2% of the 
electric fans)? 

e In the last decade, enough new buildings 
were put up in Los Angeles to house the 
combined populations of Boston and Phila- 
delphia—and that the city will pass New 
York City in size by 1966? 

e California leads the nation in percentage 
of resident college graduates? 

e Californians drive 33% of all imported 
cars registered in the U.S.? 

e In Southern California 10,000,000 people 
attended major sports events in 1958? 

e In the last 10 years advertising placed by 

West Coast agencies has grown by 4 times 

—which is twice the rate of advertising 

growth nationally? 


How BE 6; is the West ,? 


The tremendous economic potential of the 
West was one reason we began our Western 
regional edition. The other reason: editorially, 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is a medium uniquely 
adapted to the Western market. 


In fact, if there had been no West, there 
would have been no SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. The 
way of life SI reports and reflects is the pleas- 
antly vigorous, active, outdoor way of life 
which started in the West and spread back all 
across the country. 


So it’s no accident that SI’s circulation is 
proportionately higher in the West than in any 
other single area—or that so much of our edi- 
torial material originates in the West. 


Or that SI’s Western regional edition has 
become an effective advertisers’ showcase for 
products that play a part in Western prosper- 
ity. Except for our friends at Sunset, we carry 
more advertising pages in our Western Re- 
gional Edition than does any other national 
magazine that publishes one. 


In a real sense, the West is setting the pace 
for the rest of the country . . . and the people 
setting the pace for the pace-setting West are 
found in the communities, the homes and the 
occupations where SPoRTS ILLUSTRATED has its 
strongest circulation. 





This advertisement recently 
appeared in the West Coast trade 
magazine, Media Agencies 
Clients. Although it refers to 
only one of the four 

regional editions of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED, we think it may 
be of interest to media men 
in every part of the country. 
For further information 

on the Western Regional Edition of 
SPorTs ILLUSTRATED [or the Eastern, Midwest, and 
Southern Editions, for that matter) write to WilliamA.Marr, 
Regional Advertising Manager, Sports ILLUSTRATED, 

9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 












































MEMO TO MEDIA 
A NEW POLICY 


Wedia/scope is raising its subscription rate 
from $3.00 to $7.50 per year for all subscribers 
outside its primary area of circulation, 
effective immediately. Its primary area of 
circulation is the people in advertiser and 
advertising agency organizations who buy 
advertising. 


Media/scope advertisers and prospective adver- 
tisers will still receive Media/scope on a 
complimentary basis. This is an investment in 
keeping our customers in touch with our product. 


Others will pay the $7.50 rate. Schools, col- 
leges and libraries excepted. 


This move is simply a matter of publishing 
economics. It costs $7.50 plus to edit and 
print Media/scope and mail it to a subscriber. 
The only justification for any publication to 
sell a subscription for less than its cost is 
the certainty that the subscription is important 
to its advertisers. The advertisers don't mind 
picking up this tab, even if rates go up, as 
long as the circulation paid for is made up of 
their customers or prospects. 


Advertisers rightly complain (or should) when 
rates and rate increases are based on circu- 
lation and increases composed of ineffective 
as well as effective subscriptions. 


In other words, secondary subscriptions to 
Media/scope will be self-supporting. No ad- 
vertiser will be paying, in Media/scope's 
advertising rate, the cost of subscriptions 
unimportant to him. Media/scope continues its 
policy of rejecting subscriptions from non-media 
buying areas such as production and graphic 

arts. 


Sincerely, 


CLL 7700-2 2 


A. W. Moss 
Advertising Director 


(This insert appears only in those copies going to our complimentary list.) 
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In its July issue, Harper’s magazine proposed a 10 to 
15 per cent tax on the earnings of radio and TV stations 
and networks, the collections to be used by something 
called a “National Broadcasting Authority” for the pro- 
duciion of public service programs. 

Harper’s alleges that radio and TV have failed in 
their public service functions. 

There is a whole range of reasons why this suggestion 
does not make much sense: 

1, The communications and advertising industries 
have been fighting against taxes on advertising and media. 
The “Harper’s Tax” would be an advertising tax, since 
advertising is the sole source of station and network 
revenue. 

2. Such a tax would be highly discriminatory against 
one class of media. 

3. The rate of the tax seems exorbitant. 

4. Who is to say that the so-called Authority could 
or would do better than the stations and networks in 
developing public-service programs? 

5. This is just another encouragement to the ever- 
increasing paternalism of government. 

6. With electronic media seeking the same “freedom 
of the press” traditionally accorded to print media, the 
Harper’s project would tend to hamper these efforts. 


PLOT MEDIA IMAGE STUDY 
Worth noting is a newly released pilot “media image” 
study made recently among the people of Wichita, Kansas. 
lt is important for three reasons: 

1. It seeks to compare the reader images of competing 
general magazines — Life, Saturday Evening Post, and 
Reader’s Digest. 

2. It seeks to compare the reader images of two com- 
ag daily newspapers — Wichita Beacon and Wichita 


3. It sets up reader “ideals” of general publications 
and daily newspapers. 
_ Also, it makes a stab — tentative to be sure — at the 
image a selected group of people have of television. 

The study emphasizes that a good advertising man will 
rarely place an advertisement in a publication without 
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first familiarizing himself with its editorial make-up and 
its probable ability to deliver his message effectively. But, 
the study points out, a media buyer is less likely to attain 
the same degree of intimacy with a publication that a 
regular reader does. If the media buyer is himself a loyal 
reader of the publication, he may attribute his own per- 
sonal opinions of the publication to most other readers. 
This is where the media image profile can be helpful, its 
advocates say. It is a direct report on how readers regard 
the publications which they read—and, most importantly, 
an indication of how much the medium reinforces the 
selling points in the advertisements. 

A controversial point is that possibly the friendliness 
and warmth of a particular publication (if such exists) 
will be transferred to the advertisement even if the adver- 
tisement concentrates on other appeals, such as reliability 
or liveliness. 

The media image profile (see Mep1a/scope, May 1959, 
page 59) is based on 10 opinion clusters: dynamic, in- 
formation, entertainment, cultural, intelligence, influence, 
format, scope, moral, and good-will. These are related to 
a reader “ideal” for the type of medium. 

Although the data are too voluminous to present here, 
the Wichita study points significantly to an area of media 
buying which needs more exploring. One important ad- 
vertising agency has used the media image profile as one 
ot its tools in buying business and farm publications. 
They have found the technique helpful in comparing 
media, and in matching individual medium profiles to the 
advertising appeal and the product. 


MEDIA-BUYING RECOGNITION 


On September 29, Chicago’s first workshop on “Media— 
Media Planning and Selection” will start. It is designed 
for both the newcomer in advertising and the expert. The 
only qualification is an interest in why media are bought 
and how they are sold. Co-sponsoring the eight-session 
workshop are the Chicago Federated Advertising Club 
and the Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago. Cooperat- 
ing with these two groups is the Chicago Agency Media 
Group, which is providing an expert, top-drawer “faculty.” 

Last month an important “first” occurred. The Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern University, sponsored 











its first annual seminar for business publication execu- 
tives. This was held by The Business Press Institute. 
Significant to those in media and advertising was the 
fact that media buying and media research became spot- 
light topics with the opening session. (See page 115, this 
issue. | 

One year ago, both of these activities were only in the 
idea stage. Today, they are realities. All this is an indica- 
tion of the rapidly growing stature and importance of 
media buying today. 


TAXES ON ADVERTISING 


In Texas another proposed tax on advertising has been 
defeated. The suggested tax would have been at the rate 
of one-half cent per column-inch on advertising sold for 
more than $1.20, excluding classified advertising, but 
climbing to 50 per cent on political advertisements. 

In addition, a tax on circulation was proposed: 1 
cent on each newspaper selling for 6 to 15 cents, and 2 
cents on each newspaper selling for 16 cents or more. 

It is, of course, reassuring that the Texas legislature 
refused to adopt the tax. 

Hearings were recently held in Montgomery, Ala., on 
a proposed 3 per cent gross receipts tax on advertising. 
The opposition came from all media groups, as well as 
general business associations and printing houses. 

Here again we see the same approach as used earlier 
in Maine. The Alabama tax bill was introduced in a 
special session convened by the governor for the express 
purpose of adopting taxes for the support of education. 
The same use of the tax money (for education) was 
written into the now defunct bill in Maine. 

In other words, an effort is being made to dignify 
an advertising tax by stressing an admittedly valuable 
end purpose, but side-tracking a discussion of the nature 
and effects of the tax itself. . 

It’s hard to keep up with these bills. The long-dis- 
cussed Michigan tax recently came out into the open. 
The state, hard pressed financially, now is seeking a 4 
per cent tax on all kinds of advertising. 

In another governmental area, the broadened base of 
the Federal Excise Tax (effective February 1 of this 
year) is beginning to have its anticipated effect. Sylvania 
Electric, a long-time user of cooperative advertising, has 
dropped that program. One of the reasons is the inclusion 
of the cooperative allowance in the tax base. 

Institutional advertising for the utilities continues 
under fire. On July 15 the Federal Power Commission 
affirmed its Examiner’s ruling that institutional adver- 
tising costs cannot be included for rate-making purposes 
by private power companies. About a third of the adver- 
tisements were said to involve the presentation of argu- 
ments in matters of political controversy, and were there- 
fore not “ordinary and necessary” business expenses. 




















The advertisements in question cost some $2 milli 

The relatively minor storm stirred up in the 
patent attorney advertising has received another stim 
The Court of Appeals for the District of Columbig 
cently affirmed the District Court ruling giving the 
Office the right to ban such advertising. 

The states continue to increase and broaden eit! 
regulation or prohibition of advertising in certain 
tries or businesses. Among those affected are funer, 
rectors, optometrists, and chiropractors. 

The danger in these moves lies in the fact that 
regulation does not stem from the traditional “t 
advertising” concept. It stems from suspicion of » 
tising and ignorance of its essential function in 
goods out of factories and into the hands of con 


NEW RADIO STUDY 

Buyers of radio will find value in a new study j 
leased by J. Walter Thompson Company through 
cago office. Dealing with the role of radio in the 
of U. S. housewives—their listening habits and 
—the survey reveals two significant facts: 

1. Station loyalty. Most women (more than 
fourths of them) have a favorite station and each 
to it. 

2. Station programing. Many housewives say 
stations are offering types of programing which t 
not prefer. For instance, 48 per cent voted for less: 
and-roll, 40 per cent for more “good” music, 12 
for more educational programs. 

While these were the major findings of this 
mail survey of JWT’s 3,200-person Family 
Panel, other interesting points were made: Fi 

. . » The results confirmed the assumption that 
today is an individual medium rather than a fami 
medium. For researchers to obtain realistic measurement 
of radio audience size and attitude, it is considered new 
sary to measure what individuals do and think rather the 
what happens in the home. : 

. . . Women listen to the radio mostly for music a 
news. But there are considerable variations in chat 
when these housewives are divided by age, social stalts 
market size, and geographical location. 

. . . Women are most likely to be doing housewoth 
driving, or eating (in that order) while listening to & 
radio. 

Significantly, there are definite peak periods of liste 
ing: at 8 A.M., at noon, and at 6 P.M. 

Possibly individual stations and the networks wi 
benefit from these various findings if they're after mor 
housewives as radio enthusiasts. At least, the study 9 
gests that another look should be taken at many outs 
programing policies. 
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McCALL’S 
announces 
a new 

circulation 
guarantee 


0), 
MILLION 


UP 
300,000 HN? increase 


in cost per M 


for 4-color 
and 
4-color bleed 





Effective with the February issue, McCall’s announces a in the cost per thousand for four-color bleed advertis- 
58% increase in guaranteed circulation...the highest ing. This advantageous rate structure is made possible 
in McCall’s history! Newsstand and subscription sales by new five-color presses developed exclusively for 
are increasing at a record rate. This rapid growth di- McCall’s Magazine. This rate base announcement... fol- 
rectly reflects the bold, new editorial content of McCall’s lowing the news of no extra charge for bleed and the 
today. Rate increases effective with the same issue are introduction of McCall’s new Western edition...is just 
proportionately the lowest in the entire women’s service another move to make McCall’s the most effective, effi- 
field. Four-color rates are being raised only 5.8% and cient and economical advertising medium available. Ask 
black and white rates 9.5%. There will be no increase your McCall’s representative for details. 


COMPARE THESE COSTS: 
PAGE, 
PAGE, 4-COLOR, 
4-COLOR BLEED 
McCall’s 5.01 5.01 
UP 300,000 per M per M 
Good 
Housekeeping 5.35 5.88 
UP 200,000 per M per M 
Ladies’ 
Home Journal 
UP 200,000 


Based on Latest Rate Announcements 
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MA-IVS REW ROTATION PL 
WITH A GUARANTEED RETURN 


WRCA-TV’S unprecedented, prime- 
time spot rotation plan assures 
you of net audiences as much as 
25% bigger than those delivered 
by fixed-position announcements 
—at no increase in cost. 


ORBIT guarantees every adver- 
tiser in the new season powerful 
adjacencies to established hits 
like Tennessee Ernie Ford, Bat 
Masterson and Groucho Marx. 
Your message will also benefit 
from the excitement of brand 
new NBC Television Network 
attractions like Riverboat, Sun- 
day Showcase and Bonanza! 


ORBIT is available in either one, 
or both, of two dimensions. In 
Horizontal Orbit, your message is 
spotted in the 8 p.m. time period. 
On successive weeks, it rotates 
through Sunday, Monday, Tues- 
day, Friday and Saturday nights. 
In Vertical Orbit, your message 
rotates through consecutive half- 
hour breaks from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
on successive Thursday nights. 


There’s no time like the present 
to invest in this sales plan of the 
future. Call for details today. 


WRCA-TV CHANNEL 4 IN NEW YORK 


NBC OWNED - SOLD BY NBC SPOT SALES 








For 5()" Golden 


Anniversary Edition 


You just have enough time to 
prepare your advertising copy 


for the 50" Annual Edition. 


Through Thomas Register you can 
insure complete coverage of your prod- 
ucts in the industrial marketplace. You 
can take advantage of the unmatched 
otential for buyer response...for direct 


Duyet-action to your advertising. 


Inquiries that result in sales are born 
in Thomas Register. Proved by inquiry 
results from over 12,500 annual TR 


advertisers. 


Call your TR representative 


ABP 


Write for 
ABC Statement 





FORMS CLOSING 





Industry's No. 1 Publication 
because it's 
Industry's No. 1 Marketplace 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Ave. « New York 1, N. Y. 
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“HIDING BEHIND HABIT” 


Your editorial, “The Future of the 
15% Commission,” is worthwhile 
reading for everyone in the advertis- 
ing business, because this is a subject 
to which we should be applying more 
of our business judgment and cre- 
ative skills —rather than trying to 
ignore. 

Naturally, I’m not suggesting that 
the 15 per cent commission is the big 
cost factor involved in this increasing 
distribution cost, because it clearly is 
not. However, the extreme reluctance 
to restudy the question and experi- 
ment with new approaches signifies 
the lack of imagination that has gone 
into controlling or reducing distribu- 
tion costs. It is incongruous that the 
engineers and production men have 
shown more imagination and willing- 
ness to explore new directions than 
we self-styled creative; venturesome 
members of the advertising business. 

No one can deny there are massive 
probléms involved. There is even a 
question as to who has the responsi- 
bility for launching a new system— 
whether it should be the advertising 
agency or the advertising media an- 
nouncing a new basis of sale, or the 
individual advertiser demanding one. 
But, so far as I am concerned, it is 
important to the integrity and busi- 
ness standing of advertising people 
that they cease hiding behind a half- 
century of habit in their own busi- 
ness, while daily encouraging clients 
and consumers to put aside their old 
ways and be economic adventurers. 

Max BANzHAF 

Director, advertising, promotion, 

and public relations, Armstrong 

Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


“SLOW EVOLUTION” 


One of the points made in your 
editorial, “Future of the 15% Com- 
mission,” suggests that perhaps the 
consent decree signed by the agency 
and media associations in 1956 dis- 
courages standard media rates. How- 
ever, to our knowledge, nothing in 
the decree prevents publishers from 
doing any or all of the things which 
the associations are prevented from 
doing. As a result, publishers are free 
to adopt a policy of paying 15 per 











cent commission or any other com 
mission arrangement they care f& 
make with independent agencies, Ty 
our knowledge, nothing in the deere 
prevents that course of doing busines. 

If there had been a serious que 
tion as to the legality of this arrang. 
ment, the Government would not hay 
consented to the type of arrangemen 
that it entered into with the varioy 
defendants in the case. Actually, any 
groups of advertisers, agencies, pub 
lishers or combination of group 
which might attempt to formulate, 
definite policy leading toward som 
new system of agency compensation 
could very well find themselves ip 
volved in an antitrust suit. 

The advertising industry faces; 
rather peculiar situation. On one hand 
we have a uniform and_perhay 
unique commission system which hg 
not been declared illegal by the Ju 
tice Department. On the other hand 
any steps pursued in formulating ; 
new system might entail insurmout 
able legal difficulties. 

Taking this and other factors itt 
consideration, it is not likely that aw 
material change in the agency com 
mission system will occur immediate 
ly or abruptly. If it ever does come, 
it will only be through a process a 
slow evolution. 





































A. R. Venezu 
Vice president, McGraw-Hill Pub 


lishing Company, Ine. 







“LAST WORD” MEDIUM 


The last item, about car radio, i 
Dave Wasko’s “Trade Talk” in you 
June MEpIA/SCOPE, interests me ve 
much. The question he raises abet 
the exclusion of outdoor advertising 
as a “last word” medium strikes! 
blow for the outdoor medium agaits 
research which stops short of com 
plete analysis. 

Yet, what the Radio Advertising 
Bureau says about the value of “a 
word” advertising impact, conlinm 
what the outdoor medium has bet 
trying to say for many years. 

Today, newer forms of outdoor# 
bringing the advertiser's mes 
closer to the point of sale. Junior p* 
er panels afford a more flexible o 


(Continued on page Is) 
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ap Free Press Daily Circulation 
si Hits Highest Mark Ever Reported 
—- By Any Newspaper in Michigan 


faces 


of the Detroit Free pean 
has climbed to 9 record high of oa 
That's more weekday circulation than * 

orted by The Free Press, of any 


Daily circulation 


before rep 
other Michigan newspaper 

The Detroit Free Press— Michigan's Sibi 
winning newspaper — continues to ste 
ahead, growing faster than ony 

Detroit or Michigan newspaper ox 
| arketing strategy, 

e in Detroit! Make 
newspaper is 


When planning your ™ 
cosh in on this BIG chang 
sure Michigan's only morning 
on your “A” schedule. 


Publisher's Interim Statement for the three 
months ending June 30, 1959, as filed with 


dudit Bureau of Circulations, subject to audit. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
In Michigan, you see the friendly Free Press everywhere 
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expands and diversifies its} § 


Avon Focet 














THEN CAME MULVANE 





LONG RIDE TO ABILENE 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


ELLERY QUEEN THE TRAGEDY OF Y | 
BUtterfield 8 NOBEI 


PASTERNAI 


DIALS MYSTERY 1) ACERT: 


PNIN © 


MISS LONELYHEARTS | | (Su 
sae 
oc) 


THE HEARST MAGAZINES 


American Druggist / Bride & Home / Cosmopolitan / Good Housekeeping 
Harper's Bazaar / House Beautiful / Motor / Science Digest / Motor Boating 
New Medical Materia / Popular Mechanics / Sports Afield / Town & Country 
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itgh service with the purchase of 


'T SIZE Books 


I erces. ..expansion...steadily greater service 
to readers...these have been the hallmarks of 
Hearst’s 50 years of leadership in the field of pub- 
lishing. 

















Now, further diversifying its operations, Hearst 
welcomes to its growing family of publications 
Avon Pocket-size Books—among the first of the 
small book libraries to be circulated in America. 


Published for more than 20 years, Avon Books 
© have been leaders in a field that has changed the 
» reading habits of the country—and that is destined 
» to reach an estimated total of three hundred million 
“copies in 1959. 

’ The acquisition of Avon Books follows by only 
"afew months Hearst’s purchase of Popular Me- 
chanics, a magazine of such universal interest that 
_ itis not only first in circulation in its field through- 
) out America, but is published in five foreign lan- 


» guages abroad. 


_ It follows, too, the introduction of New Medical 
Materia—a Hearst publication designed to supply 
‘busy physicians with all vital facts about new med- 
“ical products as fast as these appear. 


THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


Albany Times-Union / Baltimore News-Post and Sunday American 

teston Record-American and Sunday Advertiser / Detroit Times 

los Angeles Examiner / Los Angeles Herald-Express / Milwaukee Sentinel 
New York Journal-American / New York Mirror / Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
San Antonio Light / Son Francisco Examiner / Seattle Post-Intelligencer 

San Francisco News-Call Bulletin (Affiliate) 

the American Weekly / Puck—The Comic Weekly 
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The very disparity of these two publications— 
considered along with Hearst’s many other special 
interest magazines—indicates the great intensity 
and diversification of interests which are funda- 
mental to Hearst publications. 


In addition, Hearst publishes in England: Con- 
noisseur, Good Housekeeping, She, Vanity Fair, 
House Beautiful, and Harper’s Bazaar—British 
magazines which again indicate the broadening 
lines of communication which have characterized 
the Corporation’s growth. 


Under Hearst ownership, Avon Books’ list of 
authors will continue to include such outstanding 
names as Boris Pasternak, Donald Barr Chidsey, 
D. H. Lawrence, Agatha Christie, James Agee, 
John O’Hara, and a host of equally distinguished 
writers. 


And as fast as new names are added to the list, 
they will be made available through the Avon Divi- 
sion of Hearst Magazines, whose circulation de- 
partment has been distributing Avon Books for the 
past 7 years—doing much to make pocket-size book 
reading a national habit in America. 





®@ Publishing in the public interest 
© Serving advertisers with selective markets 
®@ Expanding the fields of communication 


® Growing with the progress of America 


ORPORATION | 
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Hooray For UN-ForMULa! 


A “formula” radio station is definitely what WBT ain’t. 
WBT's programming is veried—creative—responsible. 


Popular, too. Pulse surveyed the 25 county Charlotte area 
(just a portion of WBT's Basic Service Area) and found a 92% 
WBT lead mornings, 69% afternoons and 123% at night.* 


Grab some WBT availabilities so you'll have something to 
cheer about in the nation’s 24th largest radio market.** 
Call CBS Radio Spot Sales for details. 


Pulse 25 county area 1959 (March) 
A. C. Nielsen Co. 


WBT CHaPloTTe 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY CBS RADIO SPOT SALES 
JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 





(Continued from page 14) 
erage of market and purchase 
than even the older 24-sheets, 
don’t get me wrong; I represent: 
sheet operators, too. F 

Bench advertising has had a 
development within the | 
months. You can now pinpoint ¥ 
advertising message right at the 
This is the ultimate in “last wg 
outdoor advertising, appearing 
before the customer crosses the 
derline into the realm of in-store. 
play. Certainly, outdoor advertis 
in any of its several forms, is t 
visual advertising opportunity 
the point of sale. 

CHar_es V. 
Owner, Outdoor Represer 
Company. 


WHAT IS “SATURATION”? 


The quest for “authorities” y 
tated by the Media/forum columm 
May 1959 Mep1a/scope is well 
tified by Dorian St. George of | 
lings (Cleveland) in his letter 
you published in July “Letters.” 

The general concept of satur 
is clear, it seems, to most adve 
practitioners. 

The old belief in continuity hi 
turn, given rise to a general @ 
for frequency. But frequency in 
of a schedule has been usually im 
sible to realize. After years of 
tion, advertisers still run a 
number of seven insertions in 
ly magazines and nine in the i 

In broadcasting media, howe 
the original requirements set up by 
the networks—and they were quickly 
and rather eagerly adopted by adver- 
tisers and agencies — established a 
high degree of message frequency. 
Years later this objective was realize 
effectively in radio, then in TV 
campaigns. A high frequency sel 
ule—at least on paper—was a f 
of many successful campaigns. 

Saturation, however, implies” 
other dimension, coverage, a8 
frequency. Thus, determination @ 
actual results, e.g., through 
meters, became not only a meas 
ment of how many homes, but als 
how much frequency per home. 

After extensive analysis of 
type of data, the writer hit 
“total rating points” (su 
Mr. St. George) as an efficient tran 
lation. of “saturation.” Naturally, 


placement and deployment of spo 9 Nostaigi 
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scrumptious 
Success 
Story 


Five-Star Cherry Pie, as featured in Farm Journal's Country Cookbook. (Five-Star means way above par!) 


“Fastest Selling Cookbook We’ve Ever Published!”’ says Double- 
day and Company in a full page advertisement in the New York 
Times. In the first 91 days 91,000 FARM JoURNAL Country 
Cookbooks were sold. The first printing was 175,000 copies. 
The second printing is underway. 


Talk about action! Talk about reader response! The announce- 
ment ad in FARM JOURNAL, alone, pulled more than $200,000 in 
orders—92% cash with order. 





. ore 


Striking as they are, these results are not hard to understand 
when you consider these facts : FARM JOURNAL is the farm magazine 
farm families everywhere depend on; FARM JOURNAL’s farm 
families eat 37 million more home served meals each week than 
an equal number of urban families. 





400800) 
AMINNOD 





Here is good evidence of the want-to-buy of the big farm 
market and the power of FARM JOURNAL, the biggest seller 
in the country. 


Nostalgic? Or for those friends in the country? 
Available at all booksellers or send $4.95 to 


Farm Journal, 232 S. 7th St., Phila. (5), Pa. FAR M J Oo U R NAL pr papwrome ty ene 


Is your 
company 


9 
a sound investment?......a Somewhat 


You and your treasurer know. But what does your 
public think? Furthermore, what does your adver- 
tising encourage them to think? Many meanings 
are evoked by an advertisement, including some 
you may not have intended. Your advertising tells 
the reader many things. It helps him to decide 
whether he wants to invest in your future growth— 
or some other company’s. Naturally the magazine 
in which your advertising appears can contribute 
measurably to the total impression that readers get. 


Uncertain 
= vestment 9? 





For the impact of every advertisement is modified 
magnified by its setting. What additional impact mage 
zines add—and how much—has now been determinel 
through a technique sponsored by Fortune. Ask yor 
Fortune representative to show you the results of thé 
pioneering effort in qualitative research. The study 
was done by Social Research, Inc. A film presentation 
of the findings, “FORTUNE AT WORK,” runs 30m 
utes...and finally proves what 


you suspected all along. FORTUNE 


New York / Boston / Chicago / Cleveland / Detroit / Los Angeles / Philadelphia / Pittsburgh / St. Louis / San Franc? 
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gust be in terms of day-parts, days 
of the week, program types, and audi- 
eee composition. But once this is 
done, plus a substantial number of 
total rating points, e.g., 100 per week, 
yill usually achieve saturation. This 
equation has been successfully used 
by the writer—and others—for several 


As for a definition of saturation 
per se, I suspect that it will have to 
await an answer to an earlier ques- 
tion: “How long should a man’s legs 
be?” Lincoln said, “About long 
enough to reach the ground.” In other 


words, it all depends. 
H. H. DopBerRTEEN 


Senior vice president, Wilson, 
Haight, Welch and Grover, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn. 


UKES FM STUDY 
Please accept the sincere apprecia- 
tion of all of us at KITT for one of the 
finest examples of analysis we have 
sen to date on FM. (“FM—What 
Kind of Class Market?” Mep1a/- 
score, July 1959.) 
C. Frepertck RAaBELL 
Managing director, Station KITT, 
San Diego, Calif. 


STATUS OF FM RADIO 
Your report on the status of FM 


radio (“FM — What Kind of Class - 


Market?” Mepta/scope, July 1959) 
is both penetrating and forthright. 
Although your analysis highlights 
some of the confusing aspects of FM 
today, the over-all result was a clear 
picture of the tremendous growth of 
the FM industry. MepIA/scoPE de- 
serves much credit for calling atten- 
tion of media men to a broadcast 
medium that is destined to become 
the basic radio service. 

Most agency men today know that 
PM exists. A large percentage of 
them listen to it regularly, but they 
continue to- buy AM and TV even 
though most of them will admit that 
tatings are not so accurate as they 
might be. Many account executives, 
media directors, and time buyers are 
honestly interested in learning more 
thout FM, and are quite sympathetic 
when they are told of the scarcity of 
facts and figures for a particular sta- 
tion or market. 


or 
They are usually willing to accept 
the fact that FM reaches a quality 
audience, but when it comes to buy- 
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OVER A MILLION CLASSIFIED ADS SO FAR THIS YEAR— 


FAR MORE THAN BOTH OTHER 
HOUSTON NEWSPAPERS COMBINED! 





Fuller 


An example of marketizing* that 
does an outstanding sales job 
is the Fuller Company’s 1959 
program. To promote sales 
throughout the CPI, their cam- 
paign will combine: 
® 361 pages of advertising in 47 
a campaign of 30 carefully se- 
lected mailings, going to a total 
of 240,000 names 
distribution of the Fuller Cata- 
log in CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
CATALOG 
extensive cross-references to their 
catalog in all advertising and 
direct mail 


participation in & trade shows 
integrated publicity program 
coordination of the sales force 
with all of the above 


Like a violin 
with all its strings 


...@ marketizing* program can 
only produce sales harmony when 
it is complete. If any part is 
omitted it will not be “in tune.” 
An essential element for building 
sales of equipment and materials 
of construction in the process in- 
dustries market is to allot a 
proper portion of your marketiz- 
ing* budget to include your cata- 
log in CEC. 


CEC serves the processing needs 
of your prospects and customers 
in over 15,000 plants. It is the 
most ‘“‘reached for’’ volume in 
their reference library. 


MARKETIZING ...2 method of devel- 
product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales 
strategy — advertising — 
direct mail — and effective 
catalog distribution. 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 
CATALOG 





REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 

430 Park Ave., New York 22, WN. Y. 

For complete information, 

consult our “‘tell-all”’ pages in SRDS 
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ing FM, they almost invariably re- 
treat to the “numbers game.” For- 
tunately, some agencies have had 
sufficient foresight and initiative to 
accept the available FM information 
as valid enough to warrant a thor- 
ough test of the medium. Campbell- 
Mithun for Northwest Airlines; El- 
lington & Co. for Cities Service; 
J. M. Mathes for Canada Dry; Need- 
ham, Louis and Brorby for Oklahoma 
Oil; N. W. Ayer for Hamilton Watch, 
and E. B. Wilson for Standard & 
Poor’s are a few of them. 

FM audiences are loyal and re- 
sponsive to sponsors who help to un- 
derwrite their listening enjoyment 
and respect their intelligence enough 
to keep the commercials on a high 
level. 

Cuarves W. KLINE 

President; FM Unlimited, Chicago. 


FUTURE OF 15% COMMISSION 


Your editorial, “Future of the 15% 
Commission,” (Mep1a/scope, August) 
has handled a touchy subject in a 
skillful fashion. However, one impor- 
tant element, while it is implied, is 
mostly missing. The really important 
benefit to be expected from elimina- 
tion of the 15 per cent system is better 
advertising, a benefit of equal impor- 
tance to advertiser, agency, and me- 
dia. 

Inevitably, the 15 per cent system 
promotes the following unhappy and 
unscientific situation. The agency 
staffs itself with the best talent it can 
locate,—artists, copy writers, mer- 
chandisers, publicists, sales consult- 
ants, researchers, and so forth. Ac- 
counts are sought on the basis of how 
much can be delivered at “no cost” 
to the advertiser. Once the account is 
in the shop, inevitably, logically, and 
necessarily, the agency concerns itself 
with keeping the services rendered 
within the dollar limit set by the 15 
per cent commission. Inevitably, deci- 
sions on all phases of advertising be- 
come colored by considerations other 
than the objective consideration of 
what is best for the advertiser. And, 
in the long run, what is best for the 
advertiser is certain to be best for the 
agency and media as well. 

Rurus Coie 

New York 

Rufus Cole is the pseudonym for 
a man well known in advertising in 
New York. Mepta/scope has no ob- 
jection to publishing letters signed 


anonymously, provided it knows th 
identity of the writer.—The Editor, 


USEFUL TECHNIQUE 


We were much impressed with 
practicability of your Clark gj 
Bobertz media files updating pp 
cedure as described in the June 19 
issue of MEepIA/SCOPE. 

We did not follow suit immed. 
ately as we wished to work the » 
nouncement into a program of Teg. 
ularly scheduled mailings to medy 
representatives. However, you yi 
note from the enclosure that we a 
now underway with a very simily 
program. 

Thanks much for this interesting 
and constructive suggestion. 

H. G. Sens 

Vice-president and media director; 

Meldrum and Fewsmith, Inc., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


AUTOMATED INQUIRIES 


All reader inquiry requests. 
Electronic Industries are now pry 


essed at the Computer Center of 
University of Pennsylvania. The @ 
ter’s Univac 1 will facilitate ang 
of inquiries and accelerate 

an expanding volume of i 


Fs 


i 


WEEKLY TV AUDIENCE f 


More than 95 per cent of Us 
television homes tune in at least one 
during the typical winter week, | 
cording to a new Nielsen 
Some 57 per cent of this vi 
done in the evening, with 
accounting for 27 per cent. 
half of the 42 million TV , 
use their sets after midnight at lest 


once a week. 


RADIO IN HAWAII 


Hawaii has 17 fadio station 
either in operation, or with constm 
tion permits, according to the NM 
tional Association of Broadcasts 
Six have applied for NAB member 
ship. 


NURSING PUBLICATION 

The new Miller Pie > 
pany publication, Nursing Home 
agement, will be distributed to admit 
istrators of more than 12,000 nursity 
homes and homes for the aged. Publ 
cation will bow in October. 
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Young Chicago 
loves to buy... 





, 
+ * 


...the Chicago 
The young families are the big buying families, Sun-Times 


in Chicago as anywhere else. But nowhere else 
can you reach them more effectively. 
In Chicago, more young families 


read the Sun-Times than any other newspaper. 
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Tot U.S. Spentin News | Tota U.S. Spent 
Expenditure .Y.News in WY. Expenditure WY. News 


$34,603,336 $486,281 16.9 x 37 Socony-Mobil Oil Co., Inc. $2,836,019 $ 74,705 

besscsesseeeeeeeeee 20,000,024 332,143 24.0 xx 38 Standard Brands, Inc... 2,768,516 135,99] 

3 Chrysler Corp..................... 16,049,691 250,216 20.3 xx 39 Studebaker-PackardCorp. 2,738,153 57,488 
4 General Foods Corp... 14,193,039 312,604 33.5 xx 40 GoodyearTire&RubberCo. 2,665,044 131,340} 


§ Distillers Corp.— x 41 Trans-World Airlines, Inc. 2,604,497 140,182 um 
Seagram's Lid.......... 12,099,291 727077325 * Breweries, inc. 2548483 608.1g1 ma 
6 Lever Brothers Co... 9,220,071 353,490 41.2. 43 Carnation Co 2524935 2748 ee 
7 Schenley Industries, Inc... 8,896,019 135,742 184 , 44 Shell Oil Co 2,465,433 3350 Im 
8 American Tobacco Co... 8,757,784 306,045 26.1 45 Pan American bs 
xx 9 Colgate-Palmolive Co....... 8,276,947 310,375 43.3 2,444,447 111,148 fa 
x 10 General Electric Co TOOAGS2 273,656 OS ap Keto Co........... 2,413,700 116,690 Sif 


xx 11 Procter & Gamble Co... 6,972,897 317,788 55.9 xx 47 Prudential Insurance Co.. 2,348,539 113,181 § 
x 12 National Distillers xx 48 Sterling Drug, Inc.........._ 2,329,208 133,817 § 
& Chemical Corp.......... 6,702,284 91,840 24.1 .. 49H. J. Heinz Co 2,292,355 144,339 a 
xx 13 National Dairy ; 4 ia 
Products Corp 6,029,557 382,003 58.7 ™ % Gillette Co 22010 
xx 14 P. Lorillard Co... 5,924,520 250,547 28.7 x 51 Sun Oil Co 2,232,172 63,4364 


xx 15 General Mills, inc... 5,794,150 246,721 56.8 8 inne nada - laa ae : 4 
a6 ; x ng Co... 2, w 
xx 16 Philip Morris, Inc. 6,572,421 272,797 32.6 54 Swift & Company... 2.124.219 51,946 a 


xa 17 Hunt Foods & 
Industries, Inc.............. 5,425,390 311,440 52.6 : 2,093,207 


xx 18 R.J.Reynolds TobaccoCo. 5,215,711 145,828 43.8 2,047,287 58,208 
xx 19 AmericanHomeProd.Corp. 4,638,493 159,715 53.0 . F. Goodri 1,987,670 31,998 Ml 
4,588,350 458,260 73.1 ill 1,995,310 — ae 


. 1,983,298 
aa Or S60 Win, Wrigley Jr. Co... 1,982,706 


x 22 Coca-Cola Co... 4,023,772 3,350 23 
xx 23 Quaker Oats Co 3,889,910 259,148 79.0 xx 61 United Air Lines, Inc. 1,972,711 
x 24 Eastern Airlines, Inc... 3,635,321 282,615 19.2 x 62 Renfield Importers, Ltd.. 1,945,070 


3,584,998 115,848 442 x 63 E.1.DuPontDeNemours 


xx 26 Standard Oil Co. (NJ.).... 3,305,724 105344 35.5 4 Brown-Forman 
xx 27 Standard Oil Co. (indiana) 3,231,748 28,174 56.6 Distillers Corp............... 1,869,467 
xx 28 Hiram Walker-Gooderham xx 65 Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 1,848,200 


& Worts, Lid... 3,172,957 134,161 31.6 


xx 30 Westinghouse Elec. Corp. 3,061,347 83,072 47,7. * 87 Delta Air Lines, Inc... vanes 


xx 31 CormProducts Refining Co. 3,044,049 213,321 582. 69 ContinentalBakingCo. nc. 1.732.120 
xx 32 National Biscuit Co....... 2,982,983 170,692 646". 79 Reader's Digest Assn. Inc. 1,680,734 
x 33 American Airlines, Inc... 2964339 132,684 18.9 
x4 Pillsbury Mills, Inc... 2.953,690 20,390 ng ™ 71 Wamer-Lambert | | 
x 35 Rexall Drug Co 2,881,419 23,246 13.8 49 GlenmoreDistillersCo.,Inc. 1,605,478 


x 36 Gulf Oil Corp..................... 2,854,696 64,206 19.5 x 73 Time, Inc. 1,584,721 


1,872,567 
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Ga Minute Maid Corp... 
_ 75 Kimberly-Clark Corp 


=e Anheuser-Busch, Ine......... 


“HDS California Packing Corp... 
“BM Helene Curtis Indus., Inc. 
7a8i Atlantis Sales Corp......... 
iB «82 Zenith Radio Corp... 
jf 83 Libby, McNeill & Libby... 
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In New York, in 1958... 


of the 


100 leading general advertisers 


in newspapers 


98 ran in New York City newspapers 

x95 used the New York News, and 

xx63 spent more in the News than in any” 
other New York City newspaper 


In the recession year of 1958, the News 


increased its share of the money spent 
in New York by the hundred leading 
general advertisers in newspapers—to 


a new high of 33.5%. 


In the list of the hundred leaders for 
last year, there were 16 new entries. 
Fifteen ran in New York City papers, 
and 14 used The News and 11 of these 


Total U.S. 
Expenditure 


1,563,981 


1,479,731 
1,473,643 
. 1,439,393 
1,427,778 
1,427,171 


1,376,254 
. 1,366,572 
1,349,963 
1,333,739 
.... 1,323,673 


. 1,300,419 


Spentin «= News % 
WY.News N.Y 


$1,569,658 $ 76,110 65.5 


148,536 75.5 


12,513 26.2 
86,671 53.8 
217,276 47.6 
79,692 55.0 
103,222 88.3 


5,360 10.9 
33,502 27.2 
131,342 66.1 
34,553 55.0 
123,368 72.8 


66,330 89.2 


spent more in the News. 


Ot the 84 advertisers continuing in 
the group, 52 spent more in the News. 


In the New York market, there is no 
substitute for the coverage, the quality, 
the impact—and the influence of the 
New York News. And no medium 
delivers more sell for the money. 











Total U. $. 
Expenditure 





Spentin §=News % 
N.Y. News in N.Y. 


xx 88 Capital Airlines, Inc........... $1,279,287 $ 86,495 34.7 


xx 89 FirestoneTire&RubberCo. 1,278,607 
x 90 Institute of Life Insurance 1,278,343 


xx 91 Simoniz Co... 1,264,883 

x $2 National Airlines, Inc 1,257,854 
xx 93 Bristol-Myers Co............... 1,255,596 
xx 94 ConsolidatedCigarSales, Inc. 1,247,275 
xx 95 New York Life Insurance. 1,219,929 


xx 96 Greyhound Corp 1,210,880 
xx 97 American Dairy Assn 1,199,540 
98 TopValueEnterprises, inc. 1,196,120 
xx 99 John Morrell & Co........... 1,184,855 
x100 Canada Dry Corp............... 1,151,831 


TOTAL 





= 


132,594 72.9 
16,528 13.4 


146,390 95.4 
129,603 22.0 
85,298 58.4 
63,420 38.2 
75,254 61.0 


38,346 27.6 
22,024 41.5 
56,480 67.4 
43,448 22.0 


$363,786,152 $13,290,415 33.5 
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THE G ld NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 


_ more than twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any newspaper in America. 





THE 

LONG BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA 
CITY ZONE 
NOW JOINS 
THE OVER 
900,000" 
POPULATION 
GROUP 


* - 508,369 


Source: Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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TV Twist . . . One of the hottest 
items in TV time today is the fact that 
the new season will probably open 
with no minute prime announcement 
time available, with fringe time sell- 
ing fast. The explanation is that ad- 
vertisers feel that 20-second spots and 
ID’s don’t permit them to tell their 
story as they believe they have to tell 
it. This is, of course, an admission of 
the fact that they are trying to use an 
“exclamatory” medium to do the job 
of an “explanatory” medium. While 
it’s true that some new products have 
been successfully promoted on tele- 
vision, many products need a medium 
in which their attributes can be 
explained more thoroughly. Now all 
we have to do is wait to see how long 
it takes the stations to hike the cost 
of “minutes” and how much. 


Mystery .. . At this writing there has 
been nothing said by the publishers 
of Life, and little more by advertisers 
and agency people, as to whether or 
not Life will make available a new 
regional ad buy. If they should, there 
is reason to believe that, in some way, 
it will “top” the Saturday Evening 
Post and Look regional plans. There 
is some speculation on the possibility 
that Life may not introduce a new 
plan, since the big question is total 
advertising revenue. While the region- 
al plans may develop more new adver- 
tisers, it is quite possible that adver- 
tising revenue and net profits might 
go down. 


Romping RAB .. . While television 
has been going through “image 
pains,” with increased billing making 
it almost painless, Kevin Sweeney and 
Company have been swelling their 
ranks and selling radio usage with 
every trick in the trade. RAB’s ex- 
panded research program seems to be 
chipping off a larger piece of the ad- 





Dave Wasko is vice president of Geyer, 
Morey, Madden & Ballard, Inc. 


vertising dollar, and a sunnier future 
seems in sight on the horizon. Net. 
work radio may be in for a bigger 
share, too, if the networks actually 
improve programing along the lines 
they have been discussing. Mean. 
while, stations, advertisers, and agen. 
cies alike are doffing their hats to the 
RAB for the really phenomenal job it 
has done in helping to give the radio 
industry its new lease on the future, 


Outdoor Problem . . . For the last 
few years, some outdoor advertising 
plant operators have kept up with 
changing times by not only locating 
their boards on roads leading to shop- 
ping centers, but also getting locations 
inside the centers themselves. With 
only a token effort on the latter, there 
is a good chance that the outdoor in- 
dustry might lose its point-of-purchase 
franchise to other media. Clocks and 
junior posters are already moving 
into shopping center parking lots fast. 
With the shopping center concept of 
retailing growing by leaps and 
bounds, new media to cover them will 
undoubtedly be born. 


New Sales Team . . . In the future, 

after the machinery has been set up, 

newspaper representatives, who have 

been calling on you to sell individual 

newspapers, will be selling the medium 

as a whole. It will be interesting not 

only to see how the new plan works, 

but also whether the other media will 

in some way follow suit. The outdoor 

advertising industry has, of course, 

had a selling organization working for 

it successfully for almost 30 years 

This success has undoubtedly been 

due to the many services 

directly to advertisers and agencies by 

Outdoor Advertising Incorporated. 

With their know-how, numbers, and 
Bureau of Advertising help, @ 
AANR could very well “tap the tit 
for a larger portion of ‘4 
appropriations. 


Media/ scope, September, - 





Interview: Ag Si ee 


Strietmann Biscuit Company Advertising Manager telis why he selects 
WLW-TV and WLW Radio for Zesta Crackers 


“In the Strietmann area, the combined wide 
coverage of the WLW-TV Stations and WLW 
Radio is that powerful advertising plus.” 





“This wide coverage matches 
a product's wide distribution— 
in our case, Zesta Crackers 
in the new 8 Pak.” 





“So this perfect coverage-distribu- 

tion combination assures 8 times 
the lasting freshness for adver- 
tisers’ commercial messages!" 


The dynamic WLW group Call your WLW Stations’ Representative . . . you'll be glad you did! 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of Aveo 
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A WHBF PLUS SIGN NO. 2 








Leslie C. Johnson, and general 
manager of WHBF Radio and TV looks over... 


Letters of GOOD WILL- 
34 years in building— 

a productive PLUS for 
WHEBEF advertisers. 


They are a gold mine of our most treas- 
ured possessions — voluntary tributes 
from laymen, and from leaders in indus- 
try, education, religion and civic activi- 
ties—attesting outstanding WHBF 
community service for more than a third 
of a century! 
They are, indeed, a continuing area- 
wide, factual evaluation of WHBF com- 
munity prestige. They portray a picture 
painted by the HOME FOLKS of a 
radio-television service—strong, deep 
rooted, and PRODUCTIVE. 
Another indication of listener confidence 
is evidenced by the substantial leader- 
ship of WHBF in the latest Nielsen 
NCS No. 2. WHBEF still leads all of the 
68 downstate Illinois radio stations. 
With the many advertisers, local and 
national, who have helped build WHBF 
over the years, their association brings 
PRIDE, never apology! That is a defi- 
nite PLUS in productivity of any sales 
relationship. 
YOU can be sure that WHBF radio 
and television quality productivity is 
available on a fair, honest and efficient 
basis to all advertisers who desire for 
their sales messages a friendly receptive 
audience in a climate of true family 
hospitality. 

STRONG & PRODUCTIVE FROM DEEP ROOTS 


WHB 





INTER-MEDIA COMPARISONS 


In making inter-media decisions, 
we are choosing not just between 
apples and oranges, but among pears, 
pomegranates, and kumquats as well. 
Obviously, completely accurate quan- 
titative comparisons are impossible at 
this stage of our knowledge of this 
subject, and a large element of judg- 
ment is necessary. But these compari- 
sons must be made even as a start 
toward much more scientific media 
buying of the future. 

There are four steps in solving 
apple-and-orange comparisons: 1) 
Determine the best way to use each 
media type for the character of your 
product; 2) Determine the basic fig- 
ures for each media type that comes 
closest to the “cost per thousand of 
effective selling messages delivered to 
prime prospects”; 3) Compare all 
media types on the basis of these costs 
per thousand; 4) Weigh in the other 
factors previously cited to see to what 
extent they may offset differences in 
cost. 


In my opinion, three points are the 
key to improving media decisions . . . 
and the degree to which an advertiser 
follows these will determine the degree 
of improvement in the future: 


1. Have a clearly defined market- 
ing strategy based solidly on complete 
market information, and communi- 
cate it to all levels of your marketing 
team, including, of course, your media 


people. 


2. Keep accurate data on sales and 
consumer information which can be 
related to media variations, and make 
it available for use. 


3. Be willing to experiment with 
media by careful test marketing.— 
Danie. D. KINLEY, v.p., manager 
planning, research, media, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., before Association of 
National Advertisers, Chicago. 


MEDIA’S ROLE IN MARKETING 


What is the role of the media buyer 
in today’s marketing concept? 

There’s an interesting case of a 
cause-and-effect reasoning that imme- 
diately arises from a question of this 


type, because I believe that the } 

er’s role of relating a media buy to an 
established market has been impor. 
tant, in one way or another, for years, 
At the same time, because of the go. 
called “marketing revolutions” jg 
retailing and wholesaling and the 
incredible changes in manufa 

and hundreds of new products, this 
same buyer’s role has been drastically 
affected. 

Out of this “chicken or egg” sity 
ation, I'd like to suggest that media 
buying has been a causative factor ip 
the development of what are now mar. 
keting agencies, that the role of media. 
buying has become an indispensable 
and fundamental marketing tool of 
some clients, and that you cannot 
afford to overlook the fact that you're 
going to get a lot more marketing 
work and that you’re going to playa 
large role in agency operation. 


Let me explain the marketing con 
cept. 

In essence, this is a management 
point of view. Briefly, as developed by 
Professor James Drury, the concept 
implies a market-oriented busines 
with company planning and policy 
decisions that are based upon the 
needs and desires of the market. 

This is a drastic change from the 
days when a production-minded mam 
agement would concentrate on mak 
ing something, and then call on the 
sales department and advertising 
agency and say, “here—sell this.” 

As we use the term “market,” itis 
both qualitative and quantitative, t 
here means people (not places) who 
are both willing and able to buy. Thus 
the marketing concept describes the 
point of view of a management thi 
begins production with the ey 
of who the buyers are or what 
of people they are. 

I cannot think of any group that is 
better qualified or better oriented it 
market definition and planning that 
media buyers, and it follows = 
rally that an intelligent 
has to turn to them for help in 
ordinating its market activities @ 
achieve effective sales results. In of 
words you're now involved 
marketing concept, and you 
prepared to handle a more ¢ 
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when the bride-to-be reads MopERN BrIDE 
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living room furniture: bedroom furniture: silverware: 
floor coverings: glassware: appliances: 

insurance: television and radio: china: 

kitchen utensils: blankets: linens: curtains 


e 





EEE 


No simple problem: planning a wedding and 

a completely new home—this girl, with hardly a brand 

in mind, needs advice and turns to MopERN Brive. 
Through the advertising pages of Mopern Brive you 
can sell your brand to her—right at the point of purchase! 
And this year 750,000 brides-to-be will buy your 

product as they read Mopern Brive. 

If you haven’t considered the bridal market recently, 
why not call us right now! 


Ee Eee st —F 


For @ copy of our latest survey write or call Modern Bride 


PIRI 


ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. - + ORegon 9-7200 as S 
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“Twenty-third door on your left!” 


Don’t let the term “gas industry” fool 
you. There’s gas producing, gas pi 

lining, and gas Sobatien — an 
American Gas _ Journal is the only 
magazine pointed exclusively to the 


separate and distinct billion-dollar 
(plus) gas distribution market. 


Your ad in AGJ searches out the 
“right man to see”. He wants straight- 
line editorial—no producing, no pipe- 
lining content. Just pure gas_distri- 
bution editorial! 


AGJ is up all the way—in buying 
titles, in ad pages, in editorial quality. 





How to take dead aim on the billion-dollar (plus) | 
Gas Distribution Industry. It's all there in simple 


terms — in AGJ's new Senie_Aanenl Premyeation, 
Market facts, buying titles and practices. us 


a line and your copies are on the way. 











THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO. 
800 DAVIS BUILDING * DALLAS 
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more responsible job.—Grorce Frey, 
associate professor of marketing, 
School of Commerce, Accounts & 
Finance, New York University, before 
Associated Publishers, Inc., New York. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ADVERTISING 

I want to comment this year in 
some detail on our expenditure for 
advertising, which last year reached 
the not inconsiderable sum of $96 
million. 

Let’s examine the reasons for such 
an expenditure—and the results. Most 
importantly, advertising is necessary 
if the business and the profits are to 
continue to show healthy rates of 
growth so we can continue to pay 
dividends. And I hardly need to re- 
mind you again that a business must 
continue to grow or it will slip back 
swiftly. There is no standing still. 

While television, magazine, and 
newspaper advertising costs are sub- 
stantial, a good portion of the $96 
million we invest in this function goes 
for other important ways in which we 
communicate with consumers. These 
include radio and poster advertising, 
the cost of display material for use in 
retail stores, package premiums, prize 
contests, coupons, and the various 
consumer deal promotions with which 
so many of you are familiar. Adver- 
tising, in short, includes all the dollars 
we spend to stimulate and promote 
the sales of all the individual General 
Foods brand name products. 

An important point I want to reg- 
ister is this: When we start to make 
up our market plans for the year, we 
do not say: “We will spend so-and- 
so-much for advertising.” Rather, we 
ask ourselves, as the plan is made for 
the sales promotion of an individual 
product: “What will it take in adver- 
tising and sales-stimulating induce- 
ments, first, to maintain the market 
position of this particular product (if 
it is already an established product) 
and, second, to increase the volume 
of its sales, if we believe that to be 
possible?” 

If it is a relatively new product, 
such as Tang, for example, we may 
ask ourselves: “How fast is it feasible 
to try to build volume for this new 
product, and what will such a rate of 
growth call for now in advertising and 
other forms of sales stimulation?” 
Usually, these calculations result in 
an appropriation based on so many 
cents a case, applied to the early sales 

(Continued on page 34) 





Want to 


doll up your sal 


in Los Angeles’ 


Read these five facts — 
proof the Herald-Express 
can make it child's play! 


1. 


Largest evening circulation in 
Western America (355,689*)! § 


2. 


A circulation G-A-I-N ; 
of 13,634 average Net Paid Daily” 
since last year! 4 


3. 


Concentrated circulation 
strength where the bulk of the 
markets’ buying power concentrates” 


4. 


Less duplication with secondary 
market newspaper than any other 
metropolitan daily in Los Angeles! 


5. 


75% of Herald-Express families read 
no other metropolitan newspaper! 


* ABC statement, 6 month period 
ending March 31, 1959, subject to audit. — 
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...and, last night, this newspaper cut a bigger share of sales 
than any other evening paper in the West! (Which makes it 
areal doll for smart advertisers. Like you, for instance!) 


Latgest evening circulation in the 


meer, LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS 














What’s 
Cookin’ in 
pots & pans? 


Sizzling ideas from American Home, that’s what. 
No mass magazine devotes a larger share of its pages 
to food, to kitchen planning, to home furnishing, 
to remodeling, to home building as American 
Home magazine. It’s the magazine of pots 

and pans and plots and plans. The exciting, 

yet down-to-earth magazine that 12,000,000 
home-minded men and women use to 

improve their homes and better their lives. 

It’s the magazine that gets the 

millions you want—and gets them 

when they're ripe to buy. 


AME RICAN 


PIOONTE: 


A Curtis magazine read by 3,600,000 families 
with a conswming interest in the home 
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MOTIVATE 
MOBILIZE 


$10,523,000,000 
MILITARY CONSUMER MARKET 








The world-spanning, top-circulation TIMES 
Service Weeklies fuse the Armed Forces into 
a single, specialized, media-serviced market 
—gigantic in size, global in scope, yet os ac- 
cessible as any American city. Only the TIMES 
Publications command the market-wide read- 
ership that volume merchandising demands. 
Only the TIMES Publications reach and sell this 
predominantly youthful market of military per- 
sonnel and their dependents — with mass 
coverage economy and mass coverage impact. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COPIES, RATES AND 
COMPREHENSIVE MARKET INFORMATION 


ARMY TIMES 
AIR FORCE TIMES 
NAVY TIMES 


ar WEEKEND 


M tary Ma 


A.~N-AFP REGISTER 





ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING CO. 
2020 M St., NW * Washington 6, D.C. 


U.S. OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, Charleston, S.C., 

Dallas, Detroit, Honolulu, Los Angeles, Miami, New 

York, Philadelphia, San Antonio, Son Francisco 

FOREIGN OFFICES: Frankfurt, London, Paris, 
Rome, Tokyo 
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of the product, and also to the fore- 
cast of case sales we believe it will be 
possible to add. 

With some products, such as Max- 
well House Coffees and Jell-O, for 
example, the appropriation must be 
very sizable. This is due partly to the 
fact that present sales volume is large, 
and the potentials for increased sales 
are favorable (in the light of the 
country’s steadily increasing popu- 
lation and America’s constantly rising 
standard of living). But it is also 
necessary because in today’s brutally 
competitive battle for sales, even such 
popular products as Maxwell House 
Coffees and Jell-O have to be adver- 
tised continuously and aggressively 
to maintain volume and leadership.— 
CuarLes G. Mortimer, president, 
General Foods Corporation, before 
1959 Annual Meeting, General Foods 
Corporation, New York. 


CREATIVE MARKETING 


At the same time that we end the 
“casual era”—the intuition-controlled 
phase of marketing—we should pursue 
another trend that is already healthily 
in the making: we should exorcise 
from our midst the guy who persists 
in believing that the word “creative” 
applies only to things like advertise- 
ments and commercials. We must not 
only believe, but also practice, the 
principle that every phase of market- 
ing must be as creative as the most 
highly trained and imaginative minds 
can make it. 

It has been demonstrated repeat- 
edly, as you know from your own 
experience and will see in this semi- 
nar, that the creative integration of 
every phase of marketing effort can 
produce abundantly successful results. 
That is the aiming together of prod- 
uct planning, sales work, advertising, 
promotion, exploitation, publicity and 
research. 

I am totally convinced that the 
academic aspects of marketing are 
going to vastly increase to the great 
practical benefit of our total market- 
ing effort. 

We may not quadruple marketing 
effort either quantitatively or quali- 
tatively in the near term future, but 
we're going to have to step up mar- 
keting impact—quite soon—to degrees 
which might scare us this afternoon. 

Advertising budgets which by to- 
day’s standards might be considered 






irresponsible, will in the not very 
tant future be creatively planned 
executed with highly profitable 
sults.—EMERSON Foote, senior y, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., before 4 
Harvard Seminar, Cambridge, 













MEDIA INFORMATION 


The function of an agency 
department is to see that clients’ m 
sages are delivered by the medi 
best fitted to carry it as a copy a 
marketing vehicle. q 

By the very nature of our 
ship to clients and all media, we cay 
not be advocates of any one particulay 
medium. Ratings of various type 
assist in positioning a medium. 

. 
; 







If we are to sell your medium, j 
must first believe and understand 
particular contribution it can mg 
in relation to the conflicting clai 
other media. : 

The scope of information t 
mitted to agencies will help make 
agency a better salesman to the clie 
when making recommendations f 
radio and other media.—F RANK M 
HAN, v.p., director of media, Sull 
Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc., befor 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward's 
Station Management Seminar, 
York. 


















SAMPLING AND TV 


E 
No reputable research firm ¥ 
deny the mathematical limitations @ 
sampling procedure, but our er 
would have you believe that a sma 
sample cannot produce -accurate ft 
sults. This is nonsense! > 
A good small sample can p 
more accurate figures than a & 
plete census, because informal 
from the smaller group can be ga 
ered and tabulated much more ¢a 
fully. : 
The ability of carefully 
small samples to produce ace 
information is so well accepted ti 
the U. S. Census Bureau checks comt 
plete census data against the 
of carefully drawn samples. 
Those who shout “ratings are 
ing television,” display an ove! 
ing ignorance of the role of bro 
cast research in the economics @ 
television. We don’t call the pla 
we just report the facts. -—. 
Television is a mass medium 
gramed to the tastes of the pubilt 
When more culture and classics 
broadcast, it will be because the pul 
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lic is watching, not because of a 
Culture Lobby. Despite the cry that 
television is going to pot, and much 
obviously poor programing, televi- 
sion has brought religion, ballet, 
Shakespeare, and opera to many more 
homes than ever reached before. 

These shows are telecast, neither 
because of ratings nor in spite of 
them. The enormous total size of the 
television audience means that a show 
reaching only a portion of it is still 
possible. 

Television has had many great 
moments. The size of the audience is 
not what makes moments great, but 
it is what makes great moments pos- 
sible.—Eric E. SunpQuist, vice presi- 
dent, A. C. Nielsen Company, before 
Catholic Broadcasters Assn. a 


SELECT-A-MARKET 


Regional and national advertisers 
have already invested more than $4 
million in the Saturday Evening 
Post’s Select-a-Market plan, now four 
months old. The Post reports heavy 
advance commitments for Select-a- 
Market advertising in 1960. 


REGIONAL EDITION 


McCall’s will offer a Western edi- 
tion covering all states with a cir- 
culation guarantee of 850,000. First 
edition will appear in November. 
McCall’s premium for bleed adver- 
tising will be discontinued with the 
October issue. 


BRITISH BOOK COMBINATION 


U. S. advertisers may now place 
messages in paperbound books of 
four British publishers—Pan, Corgi, 
Fontana, and Four Square—to reach 
a combined British circulation of two 
million a month, through one order 
to the Benjamin Company of N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS OPTIMISTIC 


The magazine industry expects 
1959 gross advertising revenues to 
average 11 per cent better, at $700 
million, and gross circulation revenue 
to average 12 per cent better than 
for 1958. These figures are from a 
survey of 62 publisher-members of 
the Magazine Publishers Association 
who account for more than 90 per 
cent of magazine volume in consumer 
and farm magazines and a substantial 
share of business publication volume. 











Mortimer: Advertising’s 
Voice In General 
Management 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
General Foods Corporation, President 
Charles G. Mortimer did a very un- 
usual thing: he devoted more than 
one-third of his report to stockhold- 
ers to explaining why the mammoth 
foods concern spent $96 million for 
advertising last year. 

His explanation should become a 
classic statement on the subject, be- 
cause its point of reference is that of 
total corporate objectives, rather than 
the relatively limited objectives of the 
sales and advertising departments. An 
advertising manager often evaluates 
his efforts in relation to the efficient 
use of his appropriation; i.e., whether 
or not the most convincing messages 
have been exposed the maximum 
number of times to the most people of 
the right sort. 

The sales or marketing chief is 
likely to evaluate advertising in rela- 


General Foods’ Charles G. Mortimer: adver- 
tising is a management tool. 


tion to its utility in achieving certain 
well-defined sales, distribution, or 
market-share goals. 

But Mr. Mortimer goes a good deal 
further. Here are Ais criteria for de- 
termining how well advertising pays. 
Advertising, he says, develops “such 
a large and dependable volume of 
sales” that the company can keep its 
plants running at high efficiency; that 
it can utilize its personnel to full ad- 
vantage; that it can turn its inven- 
tories and materials rapidly; and 
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finally, that it can protect the future 
value of its stocc by maintaining a 
sound rate of company growth. 

Few managements have reached the 
point where they are able to relate 
advertising to corporate goals so ex- 
plicitly. It is, however, not surprising 
that Mr. Mortimer’s company is of 
that select number, for he became 
president of General Foods with a 
distinguished career in advertising 
behind him. 

Since he joined GF in 1928, Mr. 
Mortimer has been, successively, vice 
president of General Foods Sales 
Division (1935), vice president in 
charge of advertising (1943), direc- 
tor of marketing (1947), executive 
vice president (1952), and president 
(1954). He has been a director of the 
company since 1950. 

Mr. Mortimer came to General 
Foods from the old George Batten 
Company, predecessor of BBDO, 
where he served as a contact executive 
for four years, following extensive 
sales experience with the R. B. Davis 
Company, grocery manufacturer. 

Mr. Mortimer is former chairman 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, and of the Advertising Council. 
He serves on the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, the Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education, and the 
Department of Commerce’s Business 
Advisory Council. 


NYU’s Frey Sees Need 
For Better Media Buyers 


One of the strengths of the adver- 
tising business is the existence of a 
highly vocal and often critical group 
of marketing scholars who, from the 
area of the universities, can view the 
broad currents in advertising with 
admirable detachment. 

Every so often, one of these men 
releases a study or a public statement 
which makes a considerable stir 
among advertising practitioners. A 
case in point is George Frey, a young 
instructor in New York University’s 
Department of Marketing, who re- 
cently addressed a group of agency 
media men on the subject of their 
responsibilities in the future. 

The burden of Mr. Frey’s argument 
is this: inevitably, the nature of ad- 


vertising agencies will change from 
“creative-professional” shops to pur. 
veyors of marketing and merchandig. 
ing services. As a result, media-buying 
will become more closely integrated 
with both marketing strategy and 
with market analysis, which means 


NYU’s George Frey: there’s no room for clerks 
in today’s media departments. 


more work and more responsibility 
for everyone. 

In an interview subsequent to his 
address, Mr. Frey was rather more 
explicit. The media function, he be 
lieves, is already inextricably wedded 
to both marketing and to general 
corporate policies in the area of tele- 
vision. The high cost of network TV 
dictates the enlargement -of distribu- 
tion of advertised products to take 
advantage of the tremendous national 
circulation offered by television; then, 
too, TV’s costs almost force the broad- 
ening of product lines so that the 
overhead of a network show may be 
spread over as many products as pos- 
sible. 

The impact of media strategy on 
companies, thinks Mr. Frey, cannot 
but impose greater demands for 
knowledge and efficiency on the men 
who must implement media decisions. 
There will be, in short, “no room for 
media clerks who know only quanti- 
tative measurements.” 

Mr. Frey is not unsympathetic to 
the problems of the media buyer. For 
some three years (1951-1953) he was 
a time-buyer at BBDO. A graduate of 
NYU (B.A. and M.A.), he has taught 
in the Department of Marketing since 
1946, mostly advertising subjects. 
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© You can 


- bet em on™ 
General Outdoor 


You can’t lose! First of all, General more, you can bet your boots. 

Outdoor’s larger plant size and greater When you buy General Outdoor 
individuality of panels give the kind plants, you buy with confidence. 
of penetration and coverage it takes Promise matches performance —as 
to deliver customers. And what’s thousands of satisfied advertisers will 
more, you get audited circulation fig- testify. For details, call your local 
ures to prove it! On all this, and much GOA office or write to us in Chicago. 





Covers 1700 Leading Cities and Towns 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. 


515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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It’s the third stage 
that scores 
in Muskegon 





Bill Shurtliff 


It’s the third stage that hits the target in 
Muskegon. Advertising in The Muskegon 
Chronicle! 

The Muskegon Chronicle goes home every 
day to more than 95% of all households in the 
county. These households will buy about 
$50,000,000 worth of food in 1959, will spend 
about $175,000,000 in total retail sales. 

Muskegon retailers prosper by putting their 
advertising dollars predominantly in this daily 
newspaper. Your sales in Muskegon will climb, 
too, if you follow their example. 


“RETAIL SALES ARE GOOD HERE” 


says prominent Muskegon banker 


“This city is enjoying fine business,” 
says Bart D. Buck, president of Mus- 
kegon Bank & Trust Company, Mus- 
kegon. “‘The Federal Reserve index shows 
Muskegon up 10% in April over April 
1958, and 8% up for the first four 
months of ’59 over ’’58. Retailers generally 
report high sales. Construction, both 
homes and industrial, is booming. 
Muskegon is really moving ahead.” 


THE MUSKEGON 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. HE 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 





CHRONICLE 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS USEFUL TO BUYERS OF MEDIA 


stands for— 


With this issue, Mevia/score begins its “Dictionary of Terms 
Useful to Buyers of Media.” One or more letters will be pub- 
lished each month, until the whole alphabet is covered. At that 
time, it is intended to publish the “Dictionary” as a booklet. 
No organizations are listed in this “Dictionary,” because they 
are included in Mepta/score’s “Directory of Associations 
Useful to Buyers of Media,” a listing and definition of 113 
such associations that appeared in the August 1959 issue.—The 


Editor. 


ACCOUNT—A client of an advertising agency or of a 
marketing research firm. 

ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE—1. An advertising agency’s 
representative to a client whose responsibility is the direc- 
tion of that client’s advertising by his agency (sometimes 
called account representative or contact man). 2. Radio 
or television time salesman. 

ACROSS THE BOARD-—A radio or television program 
scheduled for broadcast in the same time period, five times 
(Monday through Friday) or seven times a week. 
ADJACENCY—On a single radio or television station, a 
program or time period which immediately precedes or 
follows a scheduled program. 

ADVERTISER, CONSUMER—An advertiser who pro- 
motes a product or a service that ‘is sold to persons for 
their own consumption. 


ADVERTISER, INDUSTRIAL—An advertiser who pro- 
motes a product or a service that is sold not to general 
consumers, but to other manufacturers, processors, insti- 
tutions, or other organizations—such as machinery—and 
which is used in the production of goods or services. 
ADVERTISER, INSTITUTIONAL—An advertiser who 
promotes to the public or to his customers a favorable 
image of his corporation and its products without trying 
to sell any one of the latter. Sometimes this type of adver- 
tising is called public relations or goodwill advertising. 
ADVERTISER, LOCAL—An advertiser whose business is 
confined to one or two small areas, or sometimes a single 
community. 

ADVERTISER, NATIONAL—An advertiser with national 
distribution whose products or services are on sale 
throughout most of the country. 

ADVERTISER, REGIONAL—An advertiser who limits 
distribution of his products or services to sections of the 
country, or who, by the nature of his business, is limited 
tocertain markets. 


ADVERTISING—Communication of a message through 
4 paid medium with the intention to influence people to 





purchase a product or service or to understand and accept 
an idea or concept. 

ADVERTISING AGENCY—A business unit that furnishes 
advertising and related services to clients, and which gen- 
erally receives the main portion of its compensation from 
the media in which the advertising is placed. 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION—A dollar figure rep- 
resenting the total amount that a company plans to spend 
for all advertising effort, including a reserve fund, within 
a specified period of time. 

ADVERTISING BUDGET —A detailed breakdown of the 
funds to be spent on individual media and other related 
services by an advertiser, the total of which equals the 
advertising appropriation. 

ADVERTISING DIRECTOR—The executive within an 
organization responsible for the development of adver- 
tising and various related functions, the recommendations 
or determination of the advertising appropriations, admin- 
istration of budgets, and contact with the advertising 
agency. In a large corporation, he may have under his 
supervision various advertising managers for individual 
brands or products. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER-—1. In a company, the indi- 
vidual whose responsibility is the supervision of advertis- 
ing, either for the whole organization or for a part of it. 
2. Within print media, the individual whose responsibility 
is the supervision of the selling of space. 

ADVERTISING NETWORK-—A group of independently- 
owned, non-competing advertising agencies which agree to 
exchange ideas and services in the interests of their clients. 
AFFILIATE—A broadcast station, usually independently 
owned, in contractual agreement with a network which 
grants the network an option on specific time periods for 
the broadcast of network-originated programs. 

AGATE LINE—A newspaper space measurement, one 
column wide and one-fourteenth of an inch deep. 
AGENCY COMMISSION—A discount, usually 15 per 
cent, which is allowed to advertising agencies by media 
operators on the agencies’ purchases of space and time. 


AGENT-—A talent representative who seeks to sell his cli- 
ent’s services to a medium or agency. 

AIDED RECALL —A research technique used in measur- 
ing the level of advertisement perception, in which the 
interviewer gives respondents a clue to refocus attention 
on the original exposure situation. A widely-used form of 
aided recall is “recognition,” wherein respondents are 
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shown the complete advertisement in the context in which 
it originally appeared. 

AIR CHECK—A recording of an actual broadcast which 
serves as a file copy of a broadcast, and which a sponsor 
may use to evaluate talent, program appeal, or production. 
ALLOTMENT-—In outdoor advertising, a description of 
the number and type of posters within a showing. (See 
SHOWING.) 

ALTERNATE SPONSORSHIP—1. When two advertisers 
share a single program, with one advertiser dominant one 
week, the other the following week. 2. When two adver- 
tisers share a time slot, each advertiser using his own 
program. 


AM—Amplitude modulation. Standard radio broadcasting 
in which the strength (amplitude) of a transmitting wave 
is altered (modulated) to correspond to the original sound. 
ANNOUNCEMENT-—1. An advertising message, one min- 
ute or less, broadcast between programs. (See STATION 
BREAKS, PARTICIPATIONS, ID’s, BILLBOARD.) 2. 
An advertising message within syndicated films or full- 
length feature films. (See SPOT CARRIER.) 

ANNUAL REBATE—A discount, applied to gross time 
cost, offered by broadcast networks to sponsors who con- 
tinue advertising for 52 consecutive weeks. 
AUDIENCE—Persons who have an opportunity for listen- 
ing to, viewing, or reading an advertising message. 
AUDIENCE, AVERAGE—Number of television homes 
tuned to the average minute of a broadcast. Reported in 
terms of the average audience rating. 


AUDIENCE, NET UNDUPLICATED—The number of 
different persons reached by a single issue of two or more 
magazines. 

AUDIENCE, POTENTIAL—1. In broadcasting, the num- 
ber of sets-in-use in the time period to be studied, or the 
number of set owners. 2. In print, the total audience of an 
issue in which an advertisement studied appears. 


AUDIENCE, PRIMARY-—1. In a study of audience accu- 


mulation, the noncumulative potential audience of an 


advertising message. 2. In print, the number of individuals 
or homes to which the issue was originally circulated. May 
be called primary readership. Or the people to whom ths 
editorial content is specifically directed. 

AUDIENCE, SECONDARY-—1. In print, the number of 
people who are exposed to an issue of a publication who 
did not purchase it; also called pass-along readership. 2. 
In print, the additional number of people who read a 
magazine whose editorial content is not directed specifi- 
cally toward them. 

AUDIENCE, SHARE OF—The number or proportion of 


homes of all sets-in-use tuned to a particular program. 


AUDIENCE, TOTAL—The number of homes tuned to a 
program for six minutes or longer. 

AUDIENCE ACCUMULATION-—A concept based on the 
assumption that the longer an advertising message is car- 
ried by a chosen vehicle, the greater the possibility that 
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more individuals or families will be exposed to it. 1. 
broadcast, the number of different homes tuned to a brog 
cast over a specified period. 2. In print, the net aud 
for an advertising message achieved through success} 
exposures. 
AUDIENCE COMPOSITION—An audience analysis 
terms of age, sex, or other characteristics. 
AUDIENCE DUPLICATION-—1. In broadcast, a x 
urement of the number of listeners or viewers who § 
reached by two or more programs sponsored by the 
advertiser. 2. In print, the measurement of the ove 
potential exposure between different issues of the 
magazine or among issues of different magazines. 
AUDIENCE FLOW-—In broadcasting, the movement 
specific program audience, which includes a measure 
of those who had been tuned to the channel or station a 
have remained with it, those who tuned from ano 
channel or station, those who just tuned on their sets, 
those who do not remain with the channel or station 
the program’s duration, either switching to another | 
tuning the set off. ] 


AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION PROGRAM~—A broadej 
format which depends on the cooperation of the progr 
audience for its entertainment value. 
AUDIENCE PROFILE-1. In broadcast, the minuted 
minute viewing pattern of a program. 2. In any medi 
a description of the characteristics of the people expo 
to it. 
AUDIENCE TURNOVER-—In broadcasting, a meast 
ment of the frequency with which the audience of a p 
gram changes over a period of time, usually four 

It may be determined by dividing the four-week cum 
lative audience by the audience of a single program (t¢ 
audience rating). 4 
AUDIMETER—A. C. Nielsen Company’s automatic 
tronic device, attached to a sample of radio and tele 
sets. It records set usage and channel or station inf 
tion, minute by minute, 24 hours a day. 

AUDITION RECORD-—A transcription of a bre 
program used by a prospective sponsor to evalt 
generally before the broadcast. 


AVAILABILITY—In broadcasting, a time period 
able for purchase by a prospective sponsor. 4 
AVERAGE AUDIENCE RATING—A broadcast meas 
ment, unaffected by program duration, showing thet 
in level of that program during the average minute 
program. a 
AVERAGE EXPOSURE-—The average number of | 
the cumulative audience has been exposed to several is 
of the same publication or several issues of different p 
cations. a 
AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION—A term us 
audit reports indicating the average number of copi 
a publication sold per issue. It is determined by 

the total paid circulation for all issues for a specie 
period by the total number of issues. 
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M. K. NEWMAN, 

Washington State Sales Manager 
FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING 
CORPORATION 


“Tacoma market maintains its own 


identity. ¢«” Mr. Newman, in speaking of the Pacific Northwest Market 
has this to say, “The Tacoma area is a market in itself and must be considered such. 
While it lies between two other great trading areas with Seattle to the north and 
Portland on the south, it maintains its own identity. We look to Tacoma for increased 
sales.” The Tacoma News Tribune carries consistent, large-space schedules for prod- 
ucts of the Fleischmann Distilling Corporation. 





Think Twice About Tacoma 

The Tacoma Market, Washington State’s 2nd Market, is intensely cov- 
ered by the State’s 2nd largest evening newspaper, the Tacoma News 
Tribune. No Seattle newspaper has more than 12% coverage in this area. 


Circulation of the News Tribune is now nearly 85,000 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 


Represented by SAWYER - FERGUSON -WALKER COMPANY, Inc. 
New York «+ Chicago + Philadelphia + Detroit + Atlanta +» Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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QUESTION: 


When placing spot announcements, do you 
consider it important to look at adjacent pro- 
graming to assure compatible mood with your 


product image? 


Joan F. Dononue, media director, 
Lloyd Mansfield Co., Inc., Buffalo.— 
Correct program moods compatible 
with the client’s product is a MUST. 
For this reason, we cannot buy cer- 
tain stations in or around the Buffalo 
market, because of their formats. I 
believe that the mood or scene must 
be set for an an- 
nouncer to do a 
good selling job. 
Therefore, I defi- 
nitely look at ad- 
jacencies before 
purchasing any 
spots for my cli- 
ents. This cannot 
be stressed too strongly. The recall 
value of a product image is much 
stronger if placed or connected with 
proper surroundings. Incongruity is 
not only jarring, but also often offen- 


sive to the listener. Thus, a bad im- 


pression is left on the public through 
improper placement. 


Inez AIMEE, time-buyer, Norman, 
Craig & Kummel, Inc., New York— 
The first consideration is the type pro- 
gram offering the greatest recall value, 
warm, human, friendly programing, 
a opposed to violence. This, coupled 
with programing that will best lend 
itself as a background for the com- 
mercial picture 

you wish to pre- 

sent, is the key to 

good advertising. 

Since the com- 

mercial is de- 

signed to inspire 

the prospect to 

buy, the commer- 

cial’s environment is important to the 
suecess of the message. It is both nec- 
Geary to get your message to your 
and imperative that it ap- 

peal to them, to be remembered in its 
best light. If the commercial message 
Complements the programing, there is 
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a tendency for believability. This 
doesn’t mean that all Westerns should 
have “horsey” commercials. However, 
a feminine product could hardly find 
its most receptive audience watching 


a “Wild West” episode. 


Carvin W. Witcox, time-buyer, Leo 
Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago.—When 
placing spot announcements, I cer- 
tainly try to place them so that the 
adjacent programing is compatible 
to the product image. This, I feel, is 
quite important. I also try to place 
my spots so that adjacent commer- 
cials are as com- 
patible as pos- 
sible whenever I 
can. The avail- 
ability situation, 
of course, limits 
these attempts, 
but we do the 
best we can. 


Ratpu J. NEUGEBAUER, assistant 
media group supervisor, Gardner Ad- 
vertising Co., St. Louis.—In broadcast 
activity of such heavy agricultural 
clients as Ralston Purina Co., Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Granite City 
Steel Co., Doane Agricultural Co., and 
Eli Lilly & Co., the adjacent program- 
ing must be com- 
patible and, of 
course, it is ex- 
tremely impor- 
tant to insure the 
proper audience. 
True, farmers lis- 
ten and watch 
much of the same 
programing as urban folks for obvi- 
ous entertainment reasons. But, when 
trying to reach them with products 
directly related to their livelihood, it 
is to the advertiser’s advantage to 
place his message in a similar and 
compatible atmosphere, farm pro- 
graming. . 











USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty girls, fashion and meaningful articles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus. 


CIRCULATION—890,357 ABC 12/31/58 


Editorial vitality is reflected by the largest news- 
stand sale of any 50c-or-over magazine. 6 mos. aver. 
757,988. In addition, Playboy has 132, = end 
subseribers. Total monthly eire. 890,357 

Cireulation is not forced. Advertisers a ‘canign 
greater readership in Playboy—a magazine that readers 
buy rather than a magazine that buys readers. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is now one of the family of over 50 magazines 
that is included in THE STARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT—the one audience study that 
compares most leading consumer magazines by one 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm I’layboy's 
claim to the top-quality young male market: 


AGE 
28.6 is the median age of Playboy's male readers. 
67.5% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 


18-34 bracket. 
INCOME 


$7,036 Is the median income of the Playboy household. 
Highest figure reported by Starch for any men's book. 


MARITAL STATUS 
34.0% of the heads of Playboy households have been 
married within the past five years, by far the highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine. 


URBANITY 
73.2% of all llayboy households are located in the 
168 major metropolitan areas. This figure exceeded 
only by The New Yorker and paper suppl 


APPAREL 
29.9% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
more than $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 


months, 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
65.2% of all Playboy male readers took still pictures 
in the past 12 months. 46.1% used flash bulbs. 20.5% 
have an exposure meter, Each of these figures is 
higher than that reported for any other men's maga- 
zine in Stareh Report. 


TRAVEL 
24.0% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. 37.1% spent over 
$200 on vacation travel. 


AUTOMOBILES 


50.6% of all Playboy households bought an automobile 
during the past 12 months. 6.1% of Playboy house- 
holds own three or more automobiles. res 
are highest reported by Starch for any magazine. 


TOBACCO 
77.8% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 
There are 91 male smokers reading every 100 copies 
of Playboy. Ne other magazine reported by Starch 
has a higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 
85.3% of Playboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
beverages. Top figure for any Sapuies in Starch. 
Syd also ist on beer—79.5% and whiskey— 


INSURANCE 
24.4% of Piayboy 


i life 
during the past 2 — In ths tk. of 
responsible stability, Starch ranks Playboy 2nd only 


to Parents. 
HOUSEWARES 


A larger percentage of Playboy families bought new 
automatic washing machines, electric ee makers, 
fans, steam irons, toasters, television sets and radios 
during the past 12 months than those receiving any 
other magazine. More proof that the Playboy reader 
is at his peak period of purchasing. 


RESPONSIVENESS 


Catalina sportswear reports that the inquiries received 
from their first full-color spread in Playboy were 








the largest single amount of inquiries a 
duced by any magazine we have ever used. Our 
off to Playboy. We expected inquiries but none in that 
great amount!”’ 
The Heath Company, manufacturers of hi-fi equip- 
ment, reports that in only seven months their 1/6 
ads in Playboy have produced 10,200 inquiries— 
more returns than their second ranking magazine pro- 
duced in nine months. 
The Diners’ Club, world-wide credit organization 
which uses Playboy to promote its travel plan, reports: 
“We have found that Playboy is one of our most 
effective means of reaching businessmen, particularly 
of = kind who will be requiring extensive travel 
services.”” 


PLAYBOY 
232 E. Ohio/Chicago/Mi 2-1000 
720 Fifth Avenue/New York/Ci 5-2620 
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National Advertisers 


chose Family Weekly 





this year... 







FAMILY WEEKLY’s saturation of the 184 
mighty middle markets is a prime factor in its selec- 





tion by nineteen of the top 25 leading national adver- 






tisers during the first eight months of this year. In the 






giant market where its coverage is 20% or more—where 
merchants do a whopping $29,852,066,000 in retail 


sales—FAMILY WEEKLY reaches an average of 53% of 








all homes. It averages NINE out of ten families in its 






184 city zones. No other national medium equals 






FAMILY WEEKLY’s coverage and performance in this 
important 15% of the total U. S. market. Ask your 
nearest FaMILy WEEKLY representative for details. 








FAMILY WEEKLY MAGAZINE, Inc. 
Leonerd S. Davidow, Publisher 
Potrick E. O'Rourke, Advertising Director 
163 North g , Chicago! 
NEW YORK 22: 405 Pork Avenve 
DETROIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Bidg. 
CLEVELAND 15: 604 Honno Bidg. 
ATLANTA 3: Cogill, Pirnie & Brown, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bidg 
































is the 15% of the total U.S. market 
saturated by FAMILY WEEKLY 









In Such Depth With A Single Medium 





World’s Largest Retail Market That Can Be Reached 
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Five Urgent Problems 
Marketing Men Must Face 


PART 1 OF A TWO-PART SERIES. 


. Selling effect of advertising. 


. Perception of broadcast commercials. 


. Brand use levels by media markets. 


1 
2 
3. Comparability of print and broadcast. 
4 
3 


. Pretesting of sales messages. 
By Dr. Daniel Starch 


NEW STARCH SERIES—Dr. Daniel Starch, whose highly-acclaimed series 
of articles entitled, “An Analysis of 12 Million Inquiries,” was published by 
Mep1A/scoPe earlier this year, is contributing a new series of articles that 
starts this month. The first is a two-part discussion of “Problems Marketing 
Research Men Must Face.” In the present instalment he considers three of 
them: The selling effect of advertising; viewership and listenership of broad- 
cast advertisements; and comparability of print advertising impressions on 
readers versus broadcast and telecast advertising impressions on listeners 
and viewers. In October Mep1A/scope, Dr. Starch will consider: Brand use 
levels by media markets; pretesting of sales messages, idea content, and 
form. Later in the fall Dr. Starch will discuss repetition of advertisements in 
magazines and in outdoor advertising.—The Editor. 


ARKETING IS THE PROCESS of moving a prod- questions as designing and fitting the product to the needs 
uct from producer to consumer, from seller to and wants of prospective users, choosing and designing a 
buyer. Marketing research is carried out to find the most suitable name or trade-mark for the product, designing 
dicient ways of marketing specific products. Such re- the package, its size and shape, and determining a profit- 
search is concerned, therefore, chiefly with studies of the able competitive price for which the product is to be sold. 
ing six steps in the marketing process: Marketing research, therefore, begins not with the fin- 
* The product or service to be sold. ished product, but actually with the product in the plan- 
* The people or market to whom the product is to be ning and development stage. 
People, or certain segments of people, obviously consti- 
* The over-all plan for marketing the product. tute the market for a given product. Research, therefore, 
bs The physical distribution of the product. must inquire into their needs and wants, their incomes, 
* Communication to influence people to buy. ages, family composition, geographic locations, their ca- 
* Evaluation of results achieved. pacity to consume, their willingness and ability to buy, 
The product or service to be sold involves study of such in short their over-all market potentials for the product. 
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concerned. An over-all marketing plan must be formulated 
by top management to indicate in broad outline what is to 
be done, how it is to be done, and how it is to be fitted in 
with the policies and objectives of the company. 

Physical distribution of the product deals (a) with 
transportation, storage and availability of the product 
throughout its marketing areas and (b) with channels 
and outlets through which it may be distributed and sold. 


Influence on Purchase 


Communication, both personal and individual, and im- 
personal mass communication, obviously are the means by 
which people may be informed about the product and in- 
fluenced to buy it. This requires study of human motiva- 
tion, analysis of benefits, uses and advantages of the prod- 
uct, formulation of sales appeals, advertising copy and 
campaigns, organization and supervision of the sales staff, 
selection and study of media and their markets to which 
the advertising messages are to be directed. 

Finally, there must be evaluation of results achieved in 
relation to costs and methods employed. A measurement 
of actual sales of the product is a necessary first step in 
this process of evaluation, but real marketing control is 
only achieved when the parts played by the various major 
elements of personal selling and mass communication are 
understood. 


FIVE URGENT PROBLEMS 


What are today some of the urgent problems that call 
for vigorous study? Much commendable progress has 
been made in many directions, but it is only a bare begin- 
ning. Among the many problems that might be listed, I 
shall mention five which are especially in need of a coura- 
geous, open-minded study. 


1. The selling effect of advertising. 

2. Viewership and listenership of broadcast advertise- 
ments. 

3. Comparability of print ad impressions on readers 
versus broadcast and telecast ad impressions on lis- 
teners and viewers. 

4. Brand use levels by media markets. 

Pretesting of sales messages, idea content, and form. 


uw 


1. Selling Effect of Advertising 


First on my list is the need for measuring the 
selling effect of advertising. What part does adver- 
tising actually play in the purchase and use of 
products? It is not enough to say, “yes, we know that 
advertising sells,” and let it go at that. It is not enough to 
say, “such and such was done or not done and sales went 
up or down or held even.” If we are to get any closer to 
evaluating in any except vague terms the effects of adver- 
tising, we need to come to close hard grips with the rela- 
tion between advertising volume, sales message content 
and form of presentation, media used, and perception of 
sales messages on the one hand, and the buying behavior 
of the perceivers of the messages on the other. We need to 
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SOME CRITICAL PROBLEMS 


e The first basic problem is to learn how sales are 
related to advertising. 

e It is important to test the validity of conceptual mod 
els with concrete economic behavior data. 

e There is nothing generally available in the case of 
broadcast and telecast media that corresponds to adver. 
tisement readership data. 

e@ We need measurements not only of program audi- 
ences, but also of advertising message perception audi- 
ences. 

e Perception involves more than sitting in front of a 
set at the time the commercial comes on, just as per. 
ception involves more than turning to the page of a 
magazine on which an advertisement is printed. 

e@ We do not know whether 100 ad-reader perceptions 
are equal to 100, or 50, or 200 TV ad-viewer perceptions 
or radio ad-listener perceptions. 















face up to them boldly and realistically in order to make 
headway in this maze of tunnels and turns. Furthermore, 
we need to prepare ourselves for the likelihood that gen- 
erally applicable “rules” may not exist. It may well be 
that the procedures suitable for product “A” are not good 
for product “B”—that within a single product field, brand 
“C” should be handled quite differently from brand “D” 

The underlying end purpose of advertising is to sell or 
help sell the product or service of the advertiser. While 
selling is not always the immediate objective, I doubt if 
anyone would continue to advertise if he did not believe 
that advertising would sell or help sell his product, at any 
rate, in the long pull. 

Accompanying this widespread belief that advertising 
builds sales is an equally pervasive belief that one kind of 
advertising does a better job of selling than another kind. 
Hence, there is the ever-growing desire to measure adver- 
tising selling effectiveness, or put more simply, to ascer- 
tain how advertising dollars can be best spent to produce 
profitable sales results. The first basic problem then is to 
learn how sales are related to advertising. 
























Approaches Theoretical 





Thus far, approaches to these problems have 
consisted either of nibbling around the edges, or 
of devising theoretical models without actual, com 
crete data and research projects to test the models. 
To be sure, conceptual models are desirable as a first step 
in clearly analyzing and defining problems and variables 
I do not minimize their value. But it is equally important 
to test the validity of the models with concrete economie 
behavior data. The nibbling around the edges occurs, @ 
doubt, because the problems obviously are very intricate, 
and also because men at times lack courage to face up ® 
true research for fear the results might be disappointing 
On the other hand, serious-minded researchers are 
capped because of the magnitude of studies which would 
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be adequate and continued long enough, usually several 
years, to be significant, and because of the sizable finan- 
cial commitments necessary to carry out soundly designed 
and carefully conducted research programs. 

The problems that need study are in the area of meas- 
uring exposure to advertising impact on the one hand, 


and concomitant awareness, preference, purchase, and use 
of the products concerned on the other. A scientist’s model 
would call for the measurement of advertising input on 
the one side and of sales output on the other. The model 
would require the measurement of changes and controls 
on the input side of the equation and measurement of 
accompanying changes on the output side. By this model, 
the scientist would seek to observe what happens to the 
output (buying actions) when the input (advertising) is 
changed in various ways. Such changes might consist of 
increase, decrease, or stoppage of advertising altogether, 
of switches between media, or of changes in copy and idea 
content. Later I shall discuss ways of tackling this prob- 
lem and some examples of indicated results. 


2. Perception of Broadcast Messages 


The next problem which urgently calls for study is in 
the area of perception of sales messages in the broadcast 
media, viewership of TV advertisements and listenership 
of radio advertisements. The first and basic step in the 
use of any medium which carries advertising messages is 
to ascertain to what extent the messages are actually per- 
ceived by the audience. In print media, the first important 
milestone was the establishment of reliable circulation 
figures. This was achieved by the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions in 1914. It was truly a monumental landmark. The 
next step was to ascertain what proportion of the readers 
of a publication perceived specific advertisements. This 
led to the devising of a practical method for measuring 
readership of advertisements as they are seen and read 
under normal, everyday conditions in the course of the 
normal distribution of a magazine or newspaper. This 
resulted in the development of the recognition method. 
In 1922 I devised the recognition procedure for use in a 
special study which I reported and described in Chapter 
3 in my “Principles of Advertising,” published in 1923. 
The recognition method had been used in memory and 
learning studies in psychological laboratories long before 
this time. A recall procedure was first used in relation to 
advertising by Professor Walter Dill Scott at North- 
western University around 1900. A recognition procedure 
was used by Professor Edward K. Strong at Columbia 
University in 1912 in a study made by him at that time 
for the Association of National Advertisers. This study 
by Dr. Strong was conducted with advertisements of dif- 

sizes as observed under uniform exposure time 
under laboratory conditions. The subjects or respondents 
employed in this investigation were primarily students, 
and the impressions made were measured by the recogni- 
tion procedure after varying intervals of time. What was 
meded, however, beyond this point was a practical meth- 
od for Measuring impressions made by advertisements 
Media|scope, September, 1959 
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that would be suitable in a continuous program of reader- 
ship research. This led me to redesign the recognition 
method in 1922 so as to meet the following four require- 
ments: 

a. To measure readership of advertisements as they 
appear in regular issues of publications instead of arti- 
ficially made-up sets of advertisements. 

b. To measure readership of advertisements as read in 
publications under normal reading circumstances instead 
of artificial conditions of uniform or specified exposure 
time. 

c. To measure readership of advertisements as read by 
a normal cross section or sample of readers of a publica- 
tion instead of students or any other atypical sample. 

d. To measure readership by ascertaining the recogni- 
tion of advertisements when seen again in their normal 
setting in an issue of a publication previously read instead 
of artificial settings or with copies of issues in modified 
form or with portions of advertisements masked out. 

There is nothing generally available in the case 
of broadcast and telecast media that corresponds 
to advertisement readership data, that is, percep- 
tion data, who and how many, and to what extent 
broadcast or telecast advertisements are observed 
or perceived by a program audience. 

In the case of printed advertisements, readership scores 
tell us what proportion of readers of an issue of a maga- 
zine or newspaper originally observed and read an adver- 
tisement with enough depth and personal involvement to 
recognize it when the issue and its advertisements are sub- 
sequently looked at again. These data can be used not only 
as a measurement of the extent of perception of individual 
advertisements, but can also be used as a measure of the 
accumulated perceptions of a campaign or a year’s adver- 
tisements for a product in a magazine or newspaper. Thus, 
if the first advertisement in a year was observed by 25 per 
cent of issue readers, and if the second one was observed 
by 30 per cent, and so on, the ten advertisements during 
the year might have an accumulated ad-reading tonnage 
of 250 per 100 issue readers. This concept (first discussed 
by this writer in the 1958 May-June issue of the Harvard 
Business Review), provides a comparative measure of the 
reader impact of advertisements for various brands car- 
ried in a given magazine or newspaper.* Typical findings 
are such as the following: 


Ad-reading tonnage per 
Advertisements of three 100 issue readers of 
brands of soft beverages Magazine M-1—1957 
Brand B1 770 
Brand B2 350 
Brand B3 460 
(Continued on next page) 





* In the article in the Harvard Business Review to which he refers, Dr. Starch 
proposed a new measurement of advertising effectiveness which he called “ton- 
nage."’ He stated that the number of adverti dings per year depends 
upon both the dership of individual adver and the number of adver- 
ti ts in a paign. He says that these two factors might be combined into 
the “ lated ad dings per 100 issue readers.” For example, an average 
readership score of 30 per cent per advertisement for a total of 12 advertisements 
in a year’s campaign means 360 accumulated advertisement readings per 100 issue 
readers for the year. This is the “tonnage” of advertisement readings.—The Editor. 
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(Continued from page 47) 


Thus the ad-reading tonnage figure is a convenient 
measure of the input of a year’s advertising, irrespective 
of size, frequency, or color of individual advertisements. 
No similar data for television or radio advertisements are 
available. Measurements on a perception basis of the view- 
ership of TV advertisements and of the listenership of 
radio advertisements are needed as a next step in evaluat- 
ing the performance of advertising carried by broadcast 
media. We need measurements not only of program audi- 
ences, but also of advertising message perception audi- 
ences. “Tuning” data for the program or the commercial 
are not satisfactory for this purpose. Perception involves 
more than sitting in front of a set at the time the com- 
mercial comes on, just as perception involves more than 
turning to the page of a magazine on which an advertise- 


ment is printed. 


3. Comparability in Media 


The third pressing problem is the comparability 
of sales message perception by readers, listeners, 
and viewers, How many TV-ad viewer perceptions or 
radio-ad listener perceptions equal how many ad-reader 
perceptions? At present we know practically nothing 
about their relative values. We do not know how many 
ad-reader perceptions of printed advertisements may equal 
a given number of TV-ad viewer perceptions for the same 
product, that is, equal in terms of moving people to want- 
ing and buying the product. We do not know whether 100 
ad reader perceptions are equal to 100, or 50, or 200 
TV-ad viewer perceptions or radio ad-listener perceptions. 

The importance of this question of comparability 
is readily apparent when the unique characteristics 
of print and broadcast media are considered. 
Uniquely, TV delivers sight, sound, and motion in a way 
reasonably approximating normal human delivery. Miss- 
ing are three-dimensional reality and the ability to adjust 
to the apperceptive attitude of each viewer — his mood, 
speed of comprehension, need for emphasis on one ele- 
ment for one viewer, another element for a different 


viewer. Uniquely, print delivers only sight, but allows the | 


reader to adjust substantially the advertisement to his own 
apperceptive attitude. The reader decides the time of read- 
ing, the speed of reading, the parts to be read, reread or 
rejected. These very basic differences inherent in print 
versus broadcast communication are highly suggestive of 
differences in product selling effects between one TV com- 
mercial perception and one printed ad perception. 

This problem of comparability is usually brushed aside 
with the comment that you can’t compare apples with 
oranges. But this problem on the one hand is not so simple 
as that, and on the other hand apples and oranges are 
evaluated in relation to each other every day as a practical 
matter when the housewife buys apples and oranges. So do 
executives evaluate media against media, no matter if 
they are as different as apples and oranges, when they 
decide to put advertising money into the one or the other 
medium or both. As a practical necessity in operating a 
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business, executives must and do decide on the basis 
intuition, general experience or just plain guessing, and jg” 
so doing, whether aware of it or not, they make compara. 
tive value judgments. Research men and marketing execy. 









tives need to face up to devising research techniques tg 
provide factual data to help executives in making such 
decisions. Whether we shall ever come closer to deter. 
mining relative ad-perception values conveyed by adver. 
tisements for the same products in different media wil 
depend on the ingenuity of research men in devising tech. 
niques for the purpose. 


Factors in Advertising Value 


The concept has been expressed that advertising value 
is determined by two sets of quantitative factors. One js 
the number of persons brought to the place where an 
advertisement is presented. This is thought to be the re 
sponsibility of the medium. The other is the number of 
these persons brought to the advertisement who actually 
perceive the ad message. This is thought to be the respon. 
sibility of the advertiser and his agency. This concept 
has validity for media of the same type where the 
perceptual framework is the same or closely simi- 
lar, as for example among similar print media by 
themselves or similar broadcast media by them 
selves, but it has no validity for intermedia com 
parisons where the perceptual framework is com- 
pletely different. 

When advertisement A in magazine M is compared with 
advertisement B in magazine O, the general perceptual 
conditions inherent in all print media are approximately 
the same, although even here there may be some differ- 
ence due to perceptual conditions unique in magazine M 
and others unique in Magazine O. But when advertisement 
A in magazine M is compared to advertisement B on tele 
vision, the basic perceptual conditions under which the 
two are perceived are essentially different. This means 
that quantitative figures on program audiences, mage 
zine audiences, or ad-page exposures are meaningless and 
futile for intermedia comparisons. Until there is some 
objective measurement of the ad perception values im 
herent in different media, it will not be possible to make 
significant intermedia advertising comparisons. 

The advertising-selling process is essentially a learning 
action process. Repetition of impressions is an essential 
part of it. It may well be, therefore, that for some pur 
poses or products, best results can be achieved by repeti- 
tion of impressions through one type of medium, print 
broadcast, or telecast. In other situations very likely, best 
results can be achieved by repetition in a combination of 
media. At present we do not know. Factual data at 
urgently needed. 


Next month, in the concluding part of this two-part discut 
sion, Dr. Starch will treat brand use levels by media markets, 
the pretesting of advertising messages and the predictability 
of their likely effectiveness, and the kinds of problems tha 
face marketing research and how it deals with them. 
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Interview with Joseph P. Braun 


Vice president and media director, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


What the Marketing Concept 
Means to Kenyon & Eckhardt 


* Media choice stems from a “marketing plan.”’ 


* Blockbusters, regionalization called top trends. 


* Media personnel trained in the department. 


What do you consider to be some of the top trends 
in media-buying today? 

A number of clear-cut trends seem to be emerging out 
of today’s highly competitive conditions. The first of these 
has to do with the trend toward increased professionalism 
in the buying of all media. Today’s buyer must think clear 
through to the communication needs of the product to be 
advertised. He must be objective in the development of the 
most efficient media mix to meet the product’s communi- 
cation needs. 

Second, in the media field itself, there is a trend toward 
the blockbuster type of advertising, i.e., spectaculars in 
print and specials in broadcast. In June 1953, to com- 
memorate Ford’s Fiftieth Anniversary, Kenyon & Eckhardt 
placed the very first special broadcast. Excluding special 
events, the longest previous regular TV program was 60 
minutes. This special Ford program utilized the facilities 
of the two major networks in 1953—NBC and CBS—for a 





As vice president and media director of Kenyon & Eckhardt, 

Inc., Joseph P. Braun is responsible for the buying of some 

million in space and time. The expenditures are divided 
almost equally between space and time. 
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full two-hour program. In 1955, Kenyon & Eckhardt first 
used a spectacular form in the print medium when the 
1956 Mercury was introduced in the first double gatefold. 
At about the same time, the Dutch-door unit was intro- 
duced in national magazines by RCA. 

The third trend worthy of note is the regionalization of 
national magazines. This is a development that benefits 
both advertiser and publisher. The advertiser can now 
employ color in the sections of the country he chooses. 
Also, an advertiser, who has an especially high potential 
in one part of the country, can boost his advertising input 
there to meet conditions. The publisher benefits by a 
greater awareness on the part of many persons who had 
generally considered his medium inflexibly national. He 
can now develop new prospects for his advertising from 
those who have regional sales patterns. 


What do you consider to be the main general prob- 
lems today in the buying of media? 


One of the chief problems seems to be diminishing—that 
is—the agency’s ability to get sufficient information on the 
product and its peculiar sales pattern. There is consider- 
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BRAUN EMPHASIZES A POINT at media department's weekly staff 


meeting. Clockwise from Mr. Braun, facing camera, are Philip Ken- 
ney, vice president and associate media director; John Shima, media 
supervisor; Margaret Sheehy, business manager for media; Louis Ken- 


ably more willingness today on the part of the advertiser 
to keep his agency adequately informed. In many cases, 
the sales history is an open book, which makes it possible 
to plan campaigns more accurately. 

At Kenyon & Eckhardt, the key document is the Market- 
ing Plan, which is a product of many areas within the 
agency. This document starts with a Statement of Facts, 
usually prepared by the research department in concert 
with the client, and gives the complete story regarding 
product, pricing, user, and competitor. Part two defines 
Problems and Opportunities, and is prepared primarily by 
the account group responsible for the product or service. 
This, then, logically sets up the last section, which deals 
with the Objectives of the plan. Again, in concert with the 
client, this is a joint effort with principals in the agency 
concerned with the creative and marketing services and 
account management. These three basic sections of the 
media plan form the basis for creative recommendations, 
media recommendations, and promotion recommendations. 

One of the continuing problems is the lack of compa- 
rable statistics for the major media. The amount of mate- 
rial received from various media is sometimes confusing 
in its abundance, but careful screening of all such material 
received yields considerable useful and valuable data. 
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nedy, broadcast media supervisor; Desmond O'Neill, media supervisor; 
James English, associate media director. Absent on client business are 
Brendan Baldwin, vice president and associate media director; Richard 
Trea, media supervisor; Harold Sieber, media supervisor. 


What does the so-called “marketing concept” mean 
to media buying at Kenyon & Eckhardt? 


The marketing concept is best expressed through the 
interplay of the various departments within the agency. 
For example, the agency’s professional services are divided 
into two main areas: creative services, including copy, art 
and production and marketing services, headed by G. 
Maxwell Ule, senior vice president. 

The marketing services group consists of research, 
media, radio-television, and merchandising. There is much 
inter-communication among these four functions, which 
are embodied in four separate departments. From research, 
the media department receives marketing facts, consumer 
profiles, plus all media research. The radio-television 
department, which is responsible for programing, works 
closely with media, since facilities are so closely tied with 
network programing. Its major function revolves around 
quality of a program and appropriateness of a program 
for a specific product or service. All time buying is done 
in the media department. Spot broadcast buying is a media 
department function, because it is essentially a matter of 
procuring the best availabilities. Media also maintains 
close liaison with the merchandising department, because, 
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and Functions of One of Three Groups in Kenyon & Eckhardt Media Department 
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frequently, a promotional idea may have to be imple- 
mented by a particular medium. We are also concerned 
with the extension of the effectiveness of media buying 
through merchandising aids offered by a publication or 
broadcaster and, in this area, we establish contact between 
merchandising personnel and the medium. 

Frequent liaison is most necessary with members of the 
creative services division. At the account group meetings, 
all of the departments are represented in a discussion of 
the basic strategy. While a certain medium may qualify 
on the basis of the facts and figures, the creative staff must 
and does express its requirements from a medium. Color 
may be necessary to the proper presentation of the prod- 
uct, or sound and motion may be needed to demonstrate 
the product. Since the creative division is responsible for 
telling the story in the most forceful manner, units of space 
and time are generally specified by the creative people. 


What do you believe to be the measurements of 


print and broadcast media that are truly compa- 
rable? 

There are no precise measurements. We reject pure rat- 
ings from either print or broadcast in favor of a measure- 
ment which we call conscious. impressions or effective 
impressions. 

In TV, this means reducing a published rating some- 
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what to reflect more realistically the number of persons 
who actually view the commercial. In the case of print 
media, we modify an audience figure, and apply a reader- 
ship percentage to determine what proportion of an audi- 
ence consciously reads an advertisement. 

We fully realize that these are not precise measurements, 
but they do reflect a commonsense approach to measuring 
the effect of various media. 


What is the source of most of the new personnel 
in your media department, and how do you train 
beginners? 

Seven out of ten of our personnel have been developed 
at Kenyon & Eckhardt from within the media department. 
The bulk of our personnel has come from within the 
agency. There is no formal training program for depart- 
ment personnel, but we do have a spot in the department 
for what we call a roving shortstop. He is responsible for 
the maintenance of files and statistics, and is available as 
an extra hand on routine jobs. This experience gives him 
a good opportunity to see what goes on within a media 
department. These persons ultimately move along to 
become clerks, estimators, assistant buyers, buyers, and 
even supervisors. 

When we exhaust the reservoir of our own people 
through rapid growth, or when we need senior personnel, 
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Braun a K&E Veteran 


Joseph P. Braun joined Kenyon & Eckhardt in 
November 1933 as a mail specialist (office boy). He 
attained his present position as director and vice presi- 
dent in charge of media through a progression that 
included such assignments as media clerk, research 
reporter, statistician, and space buyer. He was appoint- 
ed media director in 1942, elected vice president in 1947, 
and a director of Kenyon & Eckhardt in 1947. 

He is a member of the AAAA Media Committee and 
a director and member of the executive committee of 
the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt has been Mr. Braun’s only agency 
affiliation. He studied at Fordham University School of 
Business Administration. 


we then go outside the agency for the needed personnel. 
Fortunately, there is a good degree of stability within the 
department, with a minimum of turnover. 

Since our buyers are specialists, we realize that one 
needs a background in both print and broadcast to qualify 
as a media supervisor. To furnish this additional experi- 
ence to specialized buyers, we occasionally expose certain 
individuals to both forms of media buying. Ordinarily, 
however, both the buyers of time and the buyers of space 
work so closely together on many media problems that 
there is an awareness and an appreciation of the problems 
in each form of media. 


Do you consider that the status of media personnel 
in agencies needs to improve in relation to that of 
the personnel associated with other agency func- 
tions? 

Not at Kenyon & Eckhardt. We have been engaged in 
the conscious up-grading of personnel in the media depart- 
ment for a considerable period of time. In most respects, 
media personnel in supervisory positions are comparable 
in their fields to those who are account supervisors and 
account executives. 

To support this statement, our contact diaries indicate 
that media personnel account for approximately 1,500 
contacts with our clients annually. This high rate would 
indicate the confidence which our customers have in those 
assigned to specialized media problems. If our quality of 
personnel were not top level, there would certainly be 
considerably less personal contact with clients. 


How is media research handled for K&E? 


This is one of the most important functions in so far 
as our product, the media recommendation, is concerned. 
Media research, headed by a research director, is per- 
formed outside of the media department. The media 
research director, however, works as closely with the 
department as if he were a member of it. His function is 
in the technical and statistical areas, and his material 
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research director also reviews all outside media research 
material, offers a critique of it, and attends all major 
media presentations. 

Incidentally, Thursday afternoon is presentation time 
at Kenyon & Eckhardt. We believe in group meetings for 
media presentations because they conserve the time of the 
seller as well as the time of the buyer. Most of these pres. 
entations are broad treatments of media or markets, but, 
occasionally, there may be a specific presentation aimed 
at a single account. Also, there are times when members 
of our creative services department attend these presenta. 
tions, particularly when there is an editorial story involved 
in the presentation of the media. 





How do you estimate the proportion of a print 
media appropriation that should be reserved for 
production costs? 


We make it a policy to avoid using a so-called rule of 
thumb percentage for production costs. Instead, a serious 
effort is made to forecast accurately production costs 
through the account coordinator for each particular 
account. 


How is Kenyon & Eckhardt compensated for the 
work it does on non-commissionable media? 


A creative fee is agreed upon between client and agency 
for work done on non-commissionable media. 


How do you handle the buying for industrial and 
business publication advertising? 


This important function is handled in the same manner 
that we buy consumer media. It is a subject of concern to 
the entire group assigned to an account, and is reviewed 
by the associate media director, supervisor, and buyer. 


Would you care to name four or five media diree- 
tors in other agencies whom you consider to be 
outstanding? 


Considering the amount of talent in the media field, the 
question is rather limiting. Moreover, there is a risk here 
of maintaining five good friends and making endless ene- 
mies. With due apology to all of my friends, let me name 
those I can think of off-hand: William E. Matthews of 
Young & Rubicam; William C. Dekker of McCann-Erick- 
son; Frank Minehan of Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles; Edward A. Grey at Ted Bates, and, although he is 
now in an area different from media, James J. a 
of Ogilvy, Benson & Mather. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES RENEWS 

Sale of the largest block of sponsored radio in broad- 
casting history was renewed when American Airlines te 
sumed its “Music "Til Dawn” late night and early morning 
broadcasts six days a week over CBS radio stations in si 
major markets. Contract runs for three years. 
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enables us to evaluate individual media and programs for 
inclusion in our various recommendations. The medig— 
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What Is the Ditference 
Between a Reader and a Viewer? 


Research director of Foote, Cone & Belding, New York, 
discusses a survey that finds many differences, some 
suggesting advantages of combined use of the media. 


By Cornelius DuBois 


E CRUNCHING AND MYTH MAIMING are not 
activities to be undertaken blithely in media analysis. 
For a myth, like a starfish, can regenerate itself even when 
most of its points have been amputated. And a left toe 
heavily stepped on somehow stimulates the right foot into 
a carefully aimed kick. 

Yet myths and toes are bound to suffer in the study 
we're about to report. It would be pusillanimous to apol- 
ogize. 

This is an essay in what might someday be termed com- 
parative mediology, if the idea spreads very far. Let’s 
just call it a search for insights into the differences be- 
tween print and broadcast audiences: what are some of 
the distinguishing characteristics, if any, of the women 





Cornelius DuBois is vice president and director of research 
of Foote, Cone & Belding, New York. 

A native of New Jersey, now living in Manhattan, Mr. Du- 
Bois was educated at Harvard College. For a year following 
his graduation in 1926, he taught English on the Floating 
University. 

Before joining Foote, Cone & Belding in 1954, Mr. DuBois 
had his own research firm, Cornelius DuBois and Company. 
Prior to that, he was promotion writer and promotion man- 
ager of Time Magazine (1929-37) and research director of 
Time and Life (1937-47), except during the period when he 
served as deputy chief, Bureau of Intelligence, OWI (do- 
mestic ). 

Mr, DuBois is a past president of the Marketing Research 
Council and a member of the Society for the Analysis of High 
and Low Statistics and the American Association for Public 
Opinion Research. He is the co-author of “The Life and Opin- 
ions of a College Class” (Harvard University Press) plus 
Pamphlets, articles, and speeches. 
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who do the most magazine reading, or the most newspaper 
reading, or the most TV viewing, or the most radio 
listening ? 

Underlying the search for these possible differences was 
a feeling of doubt about a couple of common media theo- 
ries. According to one theory, the people who read the 
most are the same kinds of people, aside from a few un- 
predictable eggheads and morons, as those who watch TV 
the most. According to the other, the heavy viewing audi- 
ence and the heavy reading audience are not merely simi- 
lar but identical, consisting of individuals who expose 
themselves incessantly to many different media. 

Neither of these theories (or myths) is slain by the 
study reported here, merely maimed a little. 


Nature of the Evidence 


The study is a small one-market survey, ambitious but 
not pretentious. Its findings should be regarded less as 
conclusions than as hypotheses for further research. But at 
least in one city we have evidence to support statements 
such as these: 

— That the more magazines a woman reads, and the 
more frequently she reads them, the more likely she 
is to be an over-the-median type of person in terms 
of such status indicators as family income, her hus- 
band’s job, and her own education. 

— That the most frequent TV viewers are quite different 
from the most frequent magazine readers, suggesting 
the possible advantages of combined use of these two 
media. 


— That women who do the most newspaper reading, 
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daily or Sunday, may tend to be older than the 
women who don’t read the daily papers so often or 
the Sunday papers so thoroughly. 

— That the audience of the Sunday magazine may not 
be identical with the audience of the Sunday paper 
itself, being apparently selective within the newspaper 
audience in much the same way that a paid-for maga- 
zine is selective within the total population. 

— That the evening audience for radio, while it may not 
be large, may be quite different from other broadcast 
audiences, resembling the magazine audience more 
closely than it resembles the evening TV audience. 


Subtle Characteristics 


There’s evidence later in the study to support the hy- 
pothesis that the audiences also have other more subtle 
distinguishing characteristics that can ultimately be meas- 
ured and defined. The study is just a beginning, but in it 
there are clues to possible differences between print-ori- 
ented and broadcast-oriented women in shopping and 
housekeeping habits, in communication with other peo- 
ple, in adventuresomeness, in something close to hypo- 
chondria, and in frequency of getting away from home— 
all crying for further study. For example, the heavy maga- 
zine readers who don’t watch TV very much write more 
letters per month and do their food shopping somewhat 
less frequently than do the heavy viewers who don’t read 
magazines very much. The viewers are out of the house 
less often, and constitute a more fertile analgesic market. 
for a peculiar and somewhat mysterious reason which we 
shall examine later. 

It is important to emphasize that we’re not dealing here 
with individual magazines or newspapers or with indi- 
vidual TV programs or radio programs. In all cases there 
are doubtless individual examples of the medium which 
would show patterns different from and perhaps even 
opposite from the medium’s composite pattern. We're 
dealing entirely with composite patterns. 

The search for generalized composite media facts was 
conducted as a by-product of a Mindex study, Mindex 
being Foote, Cone & Belding’s name for its way of meas- 
uring and appraising a brand’s share of mind. This par- 
ticular Mindex study was confined to just one North- 
eastern metropolitan area, the name of which is withheld 
lest our findings, too literally interpreted, start a stampede 
to or away from any of its local media. It was based on a 
pre-listed probability sample of 228 English-speaking 
white females aged 16 to 69 with at least a fifth-grade edu- 
cation. Each female was interviewed twice during 1958, 
first in April and again in June for half the sample, in 
October for the other half. 

The survey’s subject matter, primarily, was attitudes 
towards a large number of brands and the relation of these 
attitudes to brand switching later on. 

Superimposed on the basic brand measurements was 
a series of questions on various media, designed to pro- 
duce scales of media exposure. These scales were being 
tested for workability in future studies, and were applied 
here on a base that for this by-product purpose is just 
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large enough to get preliminary indications of how the 7 
scales interact with each other and how they are related _ 
to a number of personal characteristics and activities. 

In devising the media-scale questions, we were guided 
by a conviction that what media research needs nowadays 
is quicker questioning, so that less interview time will be 
required for media quantification and more time will be 
available for questions that can give insight into media 
values. 

It is recognized that as the media questions gain in 
speed they lose in precision, but this we felt, is no worse 
than losing precision unwittingly because of the boredom 
induced by some of the more tedious questions in common 
use. Along with speed, we gained the opportunity to 
measure several media in one sample. 

The magazine questions asked for frequency of read- 
ing, in the past couple of months, for each of a shuffled 
list of magazines. The aim here was not to measure Life 
vs. Look or McCall’s vs. Ladies’ Home Journal, but rather 
to obtain, in relative terms, a scale of total magazine read- 
ing. Tabulation was in terms of the combined list, adding 
the answers for all the magazines given in both measure. 
ments. The magazines for which the combined answers 
constituted the composite reading scale were Life, Post, 
Look, Time, Newsweek, McCall’s, True Story, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Family Circle, Woman’s Day and Better 
Homes & Gardens. Plenty of variety, you'll note. 

These combined answers could have ranged all the way 
from zero, indicating no reading at all, up to about 9%, 
indicating every issue of every magazine on the list. Actu- 
ally, only 11 women scored absolute zero, and only six 
scored more than 50. The median score was 17. 

When all 228 women were arrayed from lowest to high- 
est on these magazine-reading scores, they were divided 
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jnto ten groups of approximately 23 women each, and then 
for analytical purposes combined into three groups: 
Low: the lowest four-tenths 
Medium: the middle two-tenths 
High: the highest four-tenths 

The Low and High groups were then compared with 
each other on a number of characteristics. For example, 
the High magazine reading group has twice as large a 
percentage of college-educated women, and only two-fifths 
as many who never went beyond grammar school. 

Even with bases of less than 100 women in each group, 
differences of the magnitude shown in Figure 1 could not 
be attributed to mere chance. 

The same scaling by deciles and the same analytical 

ocedures were followed closely for each other medium, 
but with different original data. It will be enough just to 
catalogue the basis of each scale; then we can move on 
to the comparative analysis. 

— The daily newspaper scale is based on the number of 
reading days in a five-day week (Monday to Friday) 
in April, for the total of the two local papers, plus 
the same measurement for a week later in the year. 

— The Sunday paper scale is based on the number of 
sections of the two papers read on two different Sun- 
days, one in April and one later. 

— The daytime TV scale is based on time spent watch- 
ing TV on a typical day before 6 P.M., again using 
the answers from both interviews. 

— Evening TV, daytime radio, and evening radio were 
handled the same way as daytime TV. 

— The daily and Sunday raw data were then combined 
to form a total newspaper scale; day and evening TV 
were combined in the same manner, as were day and 
evening radio. 

Each separate set of measurements is appropriate for 
its particular medium, but is not directly equated to other 
media. The measurements become equated, however, when 
each medium is scaled relative to itself, from high to low, 
so that the top 40 per cent for one medium may be validly 
compared to the top 40 per cent for another medium, and 
the high-low differentials of the various media may simi- 


larly be compared. 
Summary of Findings 


So much for background. Now for what we found, 
bearing in mind that these findings must be considered 
suggestive rather than conclusive, evidence rather than 
proof: 

l. The more magazines a woman reads, in this city at 
least, and the more frequently she reads them, the 
more likely she is to be an over-the-median type of 
person. ... The evidence in support of this statement 
is shown in Figure 2, which includes comparisons 
of the high with the low magazine reading group 
on education, income, and occupation. 


In this sample, the high magazine group is better 
educated: 82 per cent had at least some high school 
education, compared with 52 per cent of the low 
group. 
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FIG. Il 


The high magazine group has more income: 55 per 
cent have family incomes over $5,000, compared 
with 32 per cent of the low group. 


. The high magazine group is also different in occu- 
pation group status: 45 per cent have white-collar 
husbands (including executive and professional as 
well as clerical and sales jobs), compared with 22 
per cent of the low group. 


There is an age difference too, not so great as the 
differences we have just named, but big enough to 
be descriptively meaningful if you accept four-to-one 
odds that it is statistically significant: 45 per cent 
of the high magazine group are under 35 years old, 
compared with 34 per cent of the low group. 


And one more difference is worth discussing at this 
point. W. R. Simmons and Associates, who designed 

the sample for this project and executed the ficld 
work, added their standard nights-at-home ques- 

tions to the Foote, Cone & Belding questionnaire, as 

a sample-control device. These questions turned out 

to be useful for analytical purpose too: 34 per cent 

of the high magazine reading group are away from 

the house two or more evenings a week, compared 

with only 13 per cent of the low group. If much 
going out is an indicator of activity, the high read- 

ing group is, by a wide margin, the more active 
group. If it is symptomatic of low interest in the 
home, the high reading group is less home-minded. 

In this sample at least the women easiest to reach via 
TV are different kinds of women from those easiest to 
reach with magazines. For example, the income pattern is 
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different: in the high TV group, 36 per cent have family 
incomes of $5,000 or more; 52 per cent in the low. 

Other differences between the high and low TV groups 
as measured in this survey are shown in Figure 3. The high 
group appears to be somewhat less educated and more 
tied to the home, both of these findings being probably 
significant. The differences in age and occupation are 
small. It will be noted that all the differences except age 
form a pattern directly opposite to the differences we noted 
for magazines—suggesting that there are advantages in 
using these two media in combination. 

Figure 3 pictures the scale of total TV viewing, daytime 
and evening. The day and evening separate scales (not 
charted) were similar except in one respect. In the eve- 
ning the high-viewing group contains significantly fewer 
women with white-collar husbands; in the daytime there 
is no occupational difference at all between high-viewing 
and low-viewing women in this sample. 

In this market the women who do the most newspaper 
reading, daily or Sunday, tend to be older . . . In this one- 
city sample, the age difference is marked, and the only 
case in which the age pattern is in this direction: 75 per 
cent of the high newspaper group and 56 per cent of the 
low newspaper group are 35 years and older. Figures for 
daily papers and for Sunday papers both show this age 
pattern. It is possible, of course, that some of the younger 
women rely on out-of-town papers. It is possible also, that 
the relationship might be dissimilar in other areas with 
other newspapers. There is, however, room for speculation 
that many women 16 to 35, born in the electronic era, 
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never acquired the habit of relying on newspapers to the 
same extent that their elders did. 

In other ways than age, the newspaper reading patterns 
resemble those for magazines, though only the income 
differential is wide enough for confidence in its statistical 
significance. (See Figure 4.) 

As measured here, the audience of the Sunday magazine 
is not identical with the audience of the Sunday paper it- 
self... . This is the necessary inference from the fact (not 
charted) that the age phenomenon we have just noted does 
not exist for all sections of the Sunday paper, and that the 
reading of Sunday magazines appears to be much more 
dependent on education than does reading of newspapers 
generally. Again, a larger sample is needed, but it does 
seem like a reasonable hypothesis for further study that 
the magazine section selects its audience within the audi- 
ence of the paper in much the same way that a paid-for 
magazine is selective within the total population. (This 
phenomenon, of course, would apply to other separate 
sections, too, each probably selective in its own manner.) 

The evening radio audience, at least in this market, is 
different from other broadcast audiences. . . . Radio in 
general (day and evening) has an age pattern in this sam- 
ple directly opposite to that for newspapers. Among the 
heavy radio listeners, 43 per cent are under 35 years old, 
compared with 26 per cent of those who don’t listen very 
much. Otherwise the total radio figures (See Figure 5) 
show no high-low differences large enough to merit dit 
cussion. 

The total radio audience, while dominated by daytime 


listeners, does contain a group of women who report some 
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the way 
Boston 
Department Stores 


Do 


Who knows best — in any city — how to 
get people to buy? 

The department stores, sure. 

In Boston the department stores know 
they get more action from the Herald- 
Traveler. Almost two million more lines 
daily leadership over the second paper. 

With the Herald-Traveler you reach more 
people than with any other standard-sized 
paper ... among them more of the “Upper 
Two-Thirds”, the middle and upper income 
families who buy more of almost everything 
from cereals to outboards. 

For 27 years — leadership in total retail 
linage. For 31 years — leadership in national 
linage. 

Linage figures from 1958 Media Records. 
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The BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
Boston’s home-delivered newspaper 


gives you the 
“Upper 
Two-Thirds’ 


Represented nationally by SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO. 
New York - Philadelphia - Detroit - Chicago - Atlanta 
Los Angeles - San Francisco 
Special travel ond resort representative: HAL WINTER CO., Miami Beach 
CANADA — £. A. WILLIAMS, Toronto and Montreal 
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listening in the evening. And these women are different 
from the daytime radio audience and from the TV day and 
evening audiences, especially in family income: 57 per 
cent are in the $5,000-and-over class. In most other re- 
spects, too, the evening radio patterns are more like the 
print patterns than broadcast patterns. This phenomenon 
becomes clear in the column of summary tables. 


SUMMARY TABLES 


In each case media are listed in order of the difference 
between their high- and low-scale groups 


Inthe high-scale Inthe low-scale , 


group for 
each medium 


group for 
each medium 

Per cent 
Age under 35 

Day Radio ... 

Magazines 

Evening Radio 

gy Se 

Evening TV . 

Sunday Papers 

Daily Papers .... 


Per cent with 
Family incomes over $5,000 
Magazines 
Evening Radio .. 
Sunday Papers . 
Daily Papers . 
Day Radio 
Day TV ... 
Evening TV 


58 


Per cent with 
4t least some high school education 


Evening Radio . 
Sunday Papers .. 
Daily Papers ... 
Day Radio .. 


Evening TV . 


Per cent with 
W hite-collar husbands 


Magazines ............... 
Evening Radio .... 
Daily Papers 
Sunday Papers 


Evening TV ..... 


Per cent not at home 
two or more evenings a week 


Magazines ...................... 34% 
Evening Radio .......................... 26 
Sunday Papers ..... eee 
Daily Papers .... . 24 

. 22 


Evening TV .. aos _17 
Day TV ....... ee | 


In these summary tables, the media are listed in order 
of the percentage point difference between the medium's 
high-scale and low-scale groups. The tables serve to em 
phasize some points already mentioned— 

Age: a contrast between a younger daytime radio audi- 
ence and a not-so-young newspaper audience, with 
other media tending towards youth but not decisively. 

Income: a difference between the broadcast media (ex 
cept evening radio) and the print media. 

Education: a standout for magazines. 

Occupation: a contrast between magazines and evening 
TV. 

Activity: another standout for magazines, with TV at 
the other end of the spectrum. 

Apart from age, there are consistent contrasts in these 
tables between the print media on the one hand and the 
broadcast media (except evening radio) on the other hand 
—and especially between magazines and evening television. 
Such contrasts scarcely support the much publicized thee 
rem that people who do the most reading also do the most 
viewing. Indeed the contrasts suggest the opposite: that 
there must be sizable numbers of people who are prinl- 
oriented rather than broadcast-oriented (and vice versa) 
and that there must be people who are more easily reached _ 
through TV, and others, with different characteristi 
who are more easily reached through magazines. Since) 
the media were measured in the same sample, we hadj 
opportunity to test this hypothesis in cross tabulatie 
which are the basis for the next section of the report. 





In October Mevia/score, Mr. DuBois will continue Mis 
cussion, considering average viewers and readers in resp 


, their possession and buying of goods and other characten 


—The Editor. 
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Nine hundred eighty-seven miles and one 
split second by co-ax west of this scene is 
Iowa. Have you ever considered how unlike 
Manhattan Iowa looks? 


And how much like the inside of a New 
Yorker’s head the inside of an Iowan’s head 
wks? . 


Perhaps you have never smelled the fra- 
grance of new-mown hay tedding on roll- 
ing acres, or watched the clean steel of a 
plow slipping through lIowa’s fertile black 
soil. Dvorak, after visiting Iowa, made 
powerful music for his New World Sym- 
phony from such ingredients. We, with a 
television station to grind, are more inter- 
ested in powerful buying power; we prefer 
to listen to the music made by the seasonal 
finale—the clunk of hard ears of corn hit- 
ting a backboard—the hiss of a thresher 
spewing kernels of wheat for tomorrow’s 
bread. Iowa’s 34.8 million acres of tillable 


soil produce, among an abundance of other 
things, something like ten percent of the 
nation’s food supply, and contribute to the 
high per capita wealth of lowans. 

Yet agricultural Iowa is considerably less 
than half the story. Personal income derived 
from agriculture accounts for about 25% of 
the total; income derived from manufac- 
turing, trades, services and other sources, 
accounts for the rest. 


We adduce these fascinating data to suggest 
that (1) Iowans are neither exclusively 
farmers nor exclusively manufacturers; (2) 
they are exclusively people. The wonders of 
communication in general and television in 
particular have made Iowans as aware of 
new products and new ideas as the most 
sophisticated cosmopolite. 

WMT-TV covers over half of the tv fam- 
ilies in lowa, and dominates three of lowa’s 
six largest cities. 
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OW DO national advertisers use newspapers? How 
frequently do they advertise? What days of the 
week do they prefer? How much space do they use? 
Part of this information that is of vital meaning to adver- 
tisers and their agencies is presented in this issue of 
Mep1A/scope, and the rest will be presented in October. 

The present issue contains a summary of the use of 
newspapers by 72 classifications of advertisers, and de- 
tailed information on 12 of them. Detailed information 
on 17 more will be presented next month. These latter 29 
classifications were chosen for detailed analysis because 
they are the largest. This information appears exclusively 
in MepIA/scoPE among advertising publications. 

These data were compiled by Advertising Checking 
Bureau for the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. The Adver- 
tising Checking Bureau measured one week’s linage in 
the first and second quarters of 1959. These figures were 


combined to form the data that are presented here. A — 


probability sample of total daily U. S. circulation repre- 
sented by 57 daily newspapers was used. The selection of 
product classifications by size groups that are shown in 
detail was based upon those classifications having 95 
advertisements or more, and hence are fewer in number 
than those shown in the summary table. 

The passenger car advertisers use the greatest amount 
of linage, 860,333 lines in the two-weeks’ sample, with 
an average advertisement of 653 lines. They use 1,317 
advertisements in the sample, advertising most heavily 
on Tuesday, when the sample showed 454 advertisements. 

The greatest number of advertisements are run by the 
medical advertisers, but they take considerably less space. 
They publish 2,009 advertisements in the sample, for a 
representative total linage of 140,408, or an average of 
70 lines an advertisement. The medical advertisers favor 
Mondays and Wednesdays for their insertions. 

Second heaviest advertisers are those in the liquor 
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How National Advertisers 
Use Newspaper Space 


An analysis of 72 product classifications, showing: 


1. Total weekly linage for each classification. 

2. Number of advertisements run each week. 

3. Average size of advertisements. 

4. Number of ads and size run each day of week. 





Part 1 of a two-part series,” 
















classification. The sample uses 515,009 lines of advertis. 
ing, distributed among 1,718 advertisements rather evenly 
throughout the week, except that Monday is a light day. 
The food classification, on the other hand, advertises 
heavily on Thursday, so that shoppers have advertising 
intelligence for Friday, the big shopping day. 

Of the samples of 14,348 advertisements published ina 
weekly period, the distribution by days is as follows: 
Monday, 17.0 per cent; Tuesday, 19.9 per cent; Wednes- 
day, 20.2 per cent; Thursday, 24.7 per cent; Friday, 182 
per cent. 

A number of interesting situations are revealed by this 
analysis. The advertisers of gasolines and oils spend 
heavily in Tuesday issues, whereas tires and tubes are 
advertised most heavily on Wednesday. The dentifrice 
people advertise most heavily on Monday, and public 
utilities seem to favor Monday and Tuesday, as do the 
airways and railroads. 

The pattern of size of display advertising presents as 
interesting a set of situations as does the days of the week 
when advertising is used. Does the size of the advertise 
ment depend upon the advertising appropriation of the 
advertiser, or upon the price of the product advertised, or 
the presumed consumer resistance to the product or serv- 
ice? The average linage per beer advertisement is twice 
that of the liquor advertisement, 664 lines to 300. Small 
electrical appliances take more space than major elec- 
trical appliances, the average advertisements running 
1,213 lines to 991 lines, respectively. But there are many 
fewer advertisements for the smaller appliances. Adver- 
tisers of perfumes and cosmetics use somewhat more than 
a third as many advertisements as advertisers of dent 
frices. Their advertisements average three times as large. 

These and many more interesting relationships and 
patterns of advertising are found in the tables that follow. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Chicago Tribune 





COLOR COMICS! | 
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Thirteen big color ads in Sunday Tribune 

_ Comics! That’s how New White Lifebuoy is 
selling its way into more soap dishes in the 
Chicago market. 

Surrounded by the animation, color and 
showmanship of Tribune Comics, Lifebuoy’s 
advertising for both its white and coral bar 
goes into the homes of more than 1,250,000 
families. 83°7 of all the adult readers of the 


Tribune read the Sunday Comics. They re- MORE READERS... 
member and respond to the advertising they MORE ADVERTISING— 


The Tribune Gets 


Lifebuoy’s new campaign in the Tribune 
is added evidence that advertisers consider 
this newspaper their major selling force in 
Chicago. It reaches the most people...car- 
ries the most advertising...and sells the 
most goods. 

That’s why grocery product advertisers 
continue to spend more advertising dollars 
in the Tribune than in all other Chicago 
newspapers combined. 
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Number 8 in a series of messages to business on the growth at the top of the American market. 


There’s a boom at the upper level 
where big splashes are made 
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In the ten years between 1948 and 1958, the total number of 
families in the U. S. increased 22%. 

A big jump? Not as big as Upper Level leaps like these— 
Families with incomes of $10,000 and over increased 235% ! 
Families owning two cars increased 396%! 

And the number of home swimming pools jumped 4,896%! 
It all adds up to a Boom at the Upper Level. You can spot it 
in the glint of jet airliners, private swimming pools, neW 
country homes. 
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The boom at the upper level is powered by somes (ie - 
en Baud iO millisn well-educated, upper-income families. 
These families are establishing the trends, setting the styles, 
making most of the major decisions locally and nationally. 


Wherever you find the boom at the upper level—there 
you will find TImE. Because most of these millions read TIME. 
And those who don’t are surrounded by those who do—their 
friends, relatives, and business associates. 


Companies advertising every conceivable service, product 
or corporate personality need the approval of these millions 
who make the great selling years in every field. And they can 
be reached, informed and sold with maximum effectiveness 
only in their favorite magazine, TIME. 
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Lines 
Mon.-Fri. 


PRODUCT 
CLASSIFICATION 


ALCOHOLIC 


BEVERAGES 
Beers 111,543 
Wines 5,296 
Liquors 515,009 
AMUSEMENTS _ 20,989 
EDUCATIONAL = 4,060 
FARM AND 
GARDEN 10,637 
FOODS 
Baby Foods 23,953 
Baking Prods. 301,677 
Beverages 
Coffee & Tea 76,482 
Fruit & Veg. 
Juices 41,692 
Soft Drinks 75,507 
Cereals and 
Break. Foods 24,079 
Condiments 66,851 
Confections 26,569 
Dairy Prods. 243,419 
Frozen Foods 55,716 
Meats & Fish 79,154 
Pet Foods 31,300 
Mise. & Combi- 


nation Copy 201,969 
HOTELS AND 


RESORTS 
Hotels 414 
C. of C. & Area 
Promotion 1,162 
HSLD. FURN. & 
FURNISHINGS 4,508 
HSLD. SUPPLIES 
Alum. & Paper 
Prods. 34,032 
Disinfectants & 
Insecticides 15,749 
Fuel 6,798 
Soaps, Cleansers, 
Polishes 101,848 
Misc. Supplies 11,137 
HOUSING EQUIP. 
Air Cond. 12,634 
Fixtures 1,920 
Heat. Equip. 7,738 


Major El. App. 73,308 
Ref. & Freezers 20,251 


Small El. App. 6,066 
Misc. & Comb. 

Copy 1,731 
INDUSTRIAL 158,389 
INSURANCE 115,558 
JEWELRY & 

SILVERWARE 398 


ot 
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SUMMARY BY DAYS OF WEEK OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING IN NEWSPAPERS 


Mon.-Fri. 
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72 
1,718 
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282 
374 
95 
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Avg. 
Linage NUMBER OF ADVE 
per Ad. Wed 


Tue. 
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16 
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43 
10 
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47 
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42 
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PRODUCT 
CLASSIFICATION 





MEDICAL 140,408 
MISC. 30,672 
PROFESSIONAL 
& SERVICE 9,084 
PUBLIC UTIL. 172,122 
PUBLISHING & 
MEDIA 
Books 5,093 
Magazines 101,479 
Newspapers 9,987 
Radio & TV Sta. 46,601 
RADIO, TV & 
PHONOGRAPHS 
Radio & TV Sets 45,809 
Phono. & Recs. 17,903 
SPORT. GOODS, 
CAMERAS & 
PHOTO SUP. 
Cameras & 

Photo Supp. 8,425 
Boats & Equip. 18,910 
Sport. Equip. 6,351 

TOBACCO 
Cigars 58,590 
Cigarettes 150,627 
Tobacco 1,414 
Misc. Tobacco 124 

TOILET 

REQUISITES 
Antiseptics 51 
Dentifrices 12,944 
Perfumes & 

Cosmetics 14,348 
Toilet Soaps 3,525 


Mise. Toilet Req. 8,401 


TRANSPORTATION 
Airways 337,954 
Bus Lines 17,116 
Railroads 54,659 
Steamships 15,116 
Tours 1,018 
Misc. Trans. 

(Car & Truck 
Rental Almost 
Exclusively) 11,541 

WEARING APP. 19,410 

AUTOMOTIVE 
Oil & Gasoline 209,801 
Auto Parts & 

Accessories 4,561 
Passenger Cars 

(New) 860,333 
Tires & Tubes 136,915 
Trucks & Trac. 21,317 
Misc. Auto Prods. 

(Auto Pol. & 

Anti-Freeze) 17,210 


(Based upon a two-weeks’ sample of 57 representative dailies.) 
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Lines Ads. 
Mon.-Fri. Mon.-Fri. 


2,009 
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15 


163 


16 


257 
18 
1,317 


157 
37 





per Ad. Mon. 


337 


216 
461 


131 
227 
211 


1,206 
1,628 


652 
187 


259 
1,177 


177 
41 


17 


105 


124 


2RRRES 


441 


816 


253 


872 
576 










Avg. 
Linage NUMBER OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
Tue. Wed. The. Pri 
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Total Ads. Avg. Total Ads. Avg. 
Gi2E OF AOVER- Lines Mon.-Fri. Lines NUMBER OF ADS. RUM EACH DAY SIZE OF AOVER- Lines Mon.-Fri. Lines NUMBER OF ADS. RUN 7 i 
TISEMENT Mon.-Fri. No. % operAd. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. Fri, TISEMERT Mon.-Fri. Wo. % perAd. Mon. Tue. Wed. 


ERS AMUSEMENTS — — 
Under 50 li. 3,327 100 476 33 Under 50 li. 671 5.6 7 
@ 99 2962 41 195 72 7 50- 99 3,925 ss 14.2 7" 6 10 
100- 299 10,355 295 167 100- 299 12,381 72 193 172 14 
2,368 2.4 474 300- 599 33,544 70 187 479 2 
0.5 633 600- 999 50,912 67 179 760 2 
0.5 1,344 - 1000-1499 59,112 55 147 107% — 
-_- = 1500+ 82874 36 96 2302 1 


9 170 100.0 ©1100 TOTAL 243,419 100.0 6651 «31 
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BAKING — FROZEN — 

Under 50 li, 168 4 10 — Under 50 li. 128 4.2 

50 99 «864,201 «657 «13.7 " 9 8 50- 99 322 5.3 “ 
100-299 15836 9% 227 167 12 24 100- 299 1,507 95 167 
300-599 36,054 78 187 462 4 300- 599 9,992 22.1 476 
60-999 50,012 66 158 758 6 600- 999 33,832 50.4 705 
1000-1499 62,935 60 144 6 1000-1499 7,535 7.4 1,076 
1900+ 132471 57 137 2, - 1500 + 2,400 1.1 2,400 

TOTAL «= (301,677 100.0 37 TOTAL 55,716 100.0 586 


BeERRERRe 


LIQUORS 

Under 50 li. 1,250 43 2.5 
50- 99 17,876 259 15.1 pa 
100- 299 120,698 727 424 166 
300- 599 176,559 432 25.1 409 
600- 999 144,036 207 12.0 696 
1000-1499 48,860 47 2.7 1,040 

1500 + 5,730 3 0.2 
TOTAL 515,009 1, 100.0 300 


Under 50 li. 133 4 
50 99) «=:1,762 = 22 
100-299 9,360 51 
300- 599 12,021 29 
600- 999 10,928 15 

1000-1499 32,037 27 

1500 + 45,302 20 
TOTAL 111,543 = 168 
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MEATS AND FISH 
Under 50 li. 935 20.6 21 
50- 99 3,311 225 68 
100- 299 8,676 25.7 155 
300- 599 8,384 9.6 399 
600- 999 13,345 8.3 741 
1000-1499 18,027 7.8 1,060 
1500+ 26,476 5.5 2,206 
TOTAL 79,154 100.0 363 


COFFEE AND 

Under 501i, 273 10 86 27 

0 9 8664 10 86 6 

100-299 2879 16 138 180 

300-599 11437 29 25.1 394 

60-999 15220 19 164 801 
1000-1499 20,297 20 «17.2 
00+ 25,732 12 103 
TOTAL 76,482 116 100.0 
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CONDIMENTS PET — 
Under 501i. 4,310 132 314 33 | Under 501i, 305 =1l 115 
0 99 «#7854 115 274 68 13 50- 99 §=1,588 86926 «627.0 ms 
100- 299 17,184 101 24.0 170 1 100- 299 3,504 24 «25.0 146 
23,497 13.6 412 6 300-599 4552 ll 115 414 
10 24 741 600-999 7888 12 125 657 
4 1.0 1,050 -- : 1000-1499 10,433 «1010.4 1,043 
1 0.2 2,400 1500 + 3,030 2 21 1,515 
420 100.0 © 159 TOTAL 31,300 «= 96 100.0 «= 326 


ate et ial rial — 
2 07 2 Under 50 li. 1,287 25.3 
250 88.6 2 50- 99 734 2 6.3 a 
22 78 189 100- 299 5,778 40 23.0 144 
2.1 386 - 300- 599 13,082 32 184 409 
0.4 900 600- 999 10,555 8.6 704 
0.4 1,200 1000-1499 24,144 13.2 1,050 
- -—- = 1500+ 19,927 5.2 2,214 
94 TOTAL 75,507 100.0 434 
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THE GHOST of the 
old-time pitchman 
has long faded from 
the advertising col- 
umns of the modern 
newspaper, but some 
of his descendants 
still seek to sell their 
wares in print. 

Alert advertising people are mak- 
ing it increasingly tougher for slicker 
to beguile sucker in the public press. 
Responsible advertisers, agencies 
and publishers are working together 
to maintain the integrity of adver- 
tising. But the big job of day-to-day 
policing of phon Em and classified 
pages is ultimately a newspaper re- 
sponsibility and a newspaper 
advertising man’s job. 

Each year the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune turn down more than 
three-quarters of a million dollars’ 
worth of advertising that fails to 
meet these newspapers’ standards of 
truthfulness and good taste. 
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Galahad complex? No. Just good 
sense and good business for news- 
papers, advertisersand readers alike. 

Good newspapers are known for 
their reliable and authoritative cov- 
erage of the news. Advertising, too, 
must be trustworthy so that readers 
can rely with confidence on the in- 
formation they find in both the 
news and the advertising columns. 

Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
staff men work with a broad knowl- 
edge of advertising standards 
formulated by médical societies, 
Better Business Bureaus, federal 
agencies and other organizations 
charged with protecting the public 
health and interest. 


These newspapers regard high 
standards of taste and truthfulness 
in advertising as so important that 
their staffs are provided with a 
35-page guide book of advertising ac- 
ceptability standards which are con- 
stantly being amended and clarified. 

Knowledgeable staffers focus an 
analytical eye on every line of ad- 
vertising submitted, and strive every 
day to keep honest advertisers n 
the company of their peers so that 
advertising in these newspapers can 
share the respect and leadership the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune have 
earned throughout the 3 state 
Upper Midwest. 

Copr., 1959, The Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 


Minneapolis Star <x Tribune 
640,000 SUNDAY -. 500,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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MEDIA AND MARKET DATA: 





What 2 Million Traffic Samples 
Tell About “Markets-in-Motion 


© 13-market automobile research 


by OAAA sheds new light on 
outdoor advertising market 


patterns. 


Many erroneous conceptions 
about traffic flow patterns 
revealed. 


Nighttime and weekend traffic 


offer many new opportunities — 


new exposures, better quality 
audiences. 


Interview with Wilbur S. Smith 


MPORTANT CHANGES are taking 

place today in the kinds of mar- 
kets which outdoor plants can offer 
to advertisers. The extent is indicated 
by the growth of shopping areas as 
well as the resulting changes in 
street and highway networks. To 
buyers of outdoor this means: 

1. New exposure patterns are being 
formed by altered traffic flow among 
consumers’ homes, work, and retail 
shopping areas. 

2. The automobile is becoming 
even more important in influencing 
buying by consumers. 

3. Decisions in buying outdoor ad- 
vertising are becoming more complex, 





Wilbur S. Smith is head of Wilbur 
Smith & Associates, New Haven, Conn., 
researchers in traffic, parking transit, 
and highways. His organization con- 


the four-year, 13-market study 
reported here. 
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and additional media and market 
data are needed. 

Media buyers want to know if basic 
buying principles for outdoor adver- 
tising are changing. Also, they want 
to know if new buying principles are 
emerging. 

Aware of this for some time, the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America initiated a massive study 
four years ago of traffic patterns in 
13 markets. Assigned the task was 
Wilbur S. Smith & Associates, New 
Haven, Conn., a traffic engineering 
concern. The study was completed 
last April. 

More than two million vehicles were 
sampled in 13 markets of vary- 
ing size, wide geographic distribution, 
and diversified economy. 


Purpose of the study was three- 
fold: 


‘1. To determine the general 


principles of traffic make-up and 
origin. 
2. To describe these market 
areas by traffic flow and origin. 
3. To find a way in which au- 
dited automotive circulation 
(Traffic Audit Bureau reports) 
can be related to coverage (indi- 
vidual automobiles exposed to 
an outdoor advertisement) and 
repetition (repeated exposures of 
an individual automobile to the 
same outdoor advertisement). 
‘Automobiles were studied because 
they comprise from 79 per cent to 91 
per cent of outdoor advertising circu- 
lation,” explains Wilbur S. Smith. 
“This market-in-motion serves the 
area whose population is within the 
social and economic influence of the 
central city. Traffic movement is 
focused on this central city and the 


(Continued on page 70) 
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OVE 


The NEW Maaazine For All Educational Executives 





The history you learned in grade school is obsolete. 
The physics you learned in high school is obsolete. 
The desk you sat at, the light you read by, the way 
you studied—all are obsolete. Your school building 
itself is obsolete. The only thing you’d recognize there 
today is the American flag, and even that has changed. 








OVERVIEW / ?: ople Learning Are the Problem 
One force created the change that sweeps American 


education today: the force of 170 million people of 
all ages, interests, occupations, needing and wanting 
to know more. These people are swamping the coun- 
try’s schools, colleges, specialized training centers. 
They need to learn more things than ever before, they 
need to learn them better, they need to learn now. 


OVERVIEW/ Bie Problem, Broad Approach 
The pressure of this surge of learning is razing the 
structure of sectionalized interests, special factions, 
cliques and theoretical divisions that once charac- 
terized education. The hodge-podge of empires within 
education is being swept away before the unifying 
68 





force of the great enterprise on which education has 
embarked. Educational executives, like generals ang 
admirals, are most united in periods of great national 
stress—when a common purpose and a common plan 
submerge petty details and divisiveness; when therg 
is an overview of the job to be done. 


OVERVIEW/ Good Practice and Sound Principle 


What is an overview? Overview is to the educator 
what strategy is to the soldier, what marketing is to 
the sales manager, what plot is to the novelist. With 
out overview, turmoil. With overview, accomplish 
ment. Educational overview includes both good prae 
tices and the sound principles on which they are based, 


OVERVIEW / 4 bove and Beyond Narrow Focus 
The approach to education called overview is by na 
ture broader in scope than the purely internal con- 


cerns of any educational compartment. The excellent 
job performed by many educational publications 
written for particular areas of education cannot be 
questioned. OVERVIEW will occupy a unique place 
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The NEW Magazine For All Educational Executives 


in the administrator’s reading program. It will not 
replace entirely his need to read several narrow spe- 
dalized publications. It will present to him all of 
education in broad-scale outlook. In short, it will give 


him an overview. 


OVERVIEW / Common Interests in All Education 
OVERVIEW was created by Buttenheim Publishing 
Corporation in order to succeed and replace The 
School Executive and Educational Business with a 
new magazine matching the new realities of the edu- 
cation market. 


OVERVIEW is the magazine of common interests 
throughout education. It will communicate among 
educators in public schools, private schools, paro- 
thial schools, colleges, universities and specialized 
government and industrial schools, emphasizing the 
problems that unite them, rather than the things 
that divide them. 


OVERVIEW / Readers Everywhere in Education 

OVERVIEW chooses readers on the basis of two 

characteristics alone: responsibility in education, and 
Media/ scope, September, 1959 
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concern for education. Educators, in a discussion of 
the problems and purposes that bind them together, 
care not at all that a person making a contribution to 
their discussion might be a public school superin- 
tendent, a private school head, a college president. 
Therefore OVERVIEW’s circulation will include 
executives at all educational echelons, from all kinds 
of educational institutions—if they are responsible 
executives, if they demonstrate concern with broad- 
scale educational thinking—with an overview. 


OVERVIEW /One Market, One Magazine 


OVERVIEW, a unified magazine for its readers, also 
is a unified advertising medium for people who must 
sell to the education market. Does a manufacturer 
care what kind of school buys his products? Then why 
should he have to advertise in several magazines to 
reach several kinds of schools? With OVERVIEW, 
the manufacturer can sell to the entire range of edu- 


cation in one advertisement in one magazine. 


OVERV | kw 
is the only publication serving and selling the total 
education market. Publication will commence on 
January 1, 1960. If you sell to education, OVER- 
VIEW is your essential advertising investment—ask 
about it. 


OvVERV I E ¥¥ 


The Magazine for All Educational Executives 


OVERVIEW 


A BUTTENHEIM PUBLICATION 
470 FOURTH AVENUE / NEW YORK 16 / NEW YORK 
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TRAFFIC COMPOSITION IN STUDY CITIES 
Per Cent of Distribution—18 Hours, 6 A.M. to 12 A.M.** 


TABLE I. 
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43.8 33.5 77.3 
52.3 30.2 82.5 

* . 78.8 

« : 74.2 
61.4 15.2 16.6 
56.4 16.9 73.3 
59.4 10.1 69.5 
54.2 25.0 79.2 
71.0 14.8 85.8 
59.3 21.0 80.3 
51.5 4.4 55.9 
66.8 12.2 79.0 
48.6 13.2 61.8 
53.4 19.9 73.3 
64.9 10.8 75.7 
57.2 17.5 14.9 


Note: All passenger cars comprise from 80.5 to 92.4 per cent of total traffic. 


* Data not available at present. 
** Data in columns 4-8 are for 


(Continued from page 67) 


county in which it is situated. People 
travel in this central city area with 
regularity and frequency; it is an 
area in which they live, work, play, 
and buy. 

“The amount of change taking 
place in such a market is indicated 
by more requests for traffic research 
and counsel from other media, adver- 
tising agencies, national advertisers, 
large retailers, and outdoor plants. 

“In fact, we have had to form a 
new subsidiary, Traffic and Trade, 
which applies the principles of traffic 
engineering to marketing. 

“Although it is too soon to release 
detailed data on the OAAA study, pre- 
liminary information compiled from 
these two million vehicle samples 
points to five significant develop- 
ments : 

e The outdoor advertising medium 
has obtained some much-needed and 
important data. 

e The study should have a signifi- 
cant effect on the way that outdoor 
advertising is sold—and on the way 
that it is bought. 

e A new measurement formula 
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only. 


weekdays 
Data in columns 2 and 3 include Saturday or Sunday traffic at about 14% of the stations. 


having broad marketing implications 
seems to be taking shape. 

e Certain erroneous conceptions 
concerning traffic patterns are being 
corrected. 

e The study indicates that the auto- 
mobile is becoming a more useful 
tool in measurements. 

“Let us consider this last point 
first,” says Mr. Smith. “We know the 
total number of cars in a given area, 
and their license numbers provide us 
with the exact addresses of the own- 
ers. Modern high-speed computing 
methods enable us to ascertain re- 
peated appearances of a single auto- 
mobile in the traffic stream. Thus, we 
find that the automobile provides im- 
personal, impartial, and accurate data 
from which the outdoor medium and 
market people can extract a wealth of 
information. 

“For instance, traffic origin studies 
in central business districts (e.g., De- 
troit), can give an accurate descrip- 
tion of the actual marketing area and 
the degree to which individual areas 
within the overall market area are 
served by traffic flow. 





3.8 10.3 1.0 7.6 
3.5 9.4 1.0 3.6 
6.0 9.6 2.6 3.0 
8.7 10.1 3.0 4.2 
3.8 9.2 7.7 2.7 
12.4 7.7 1.4 5.2 
12.4 13.1 1.5 3.5 
9.8 7.8 Bs I 2.8 
4.7 6.8 1.5 1,3 
3.4 10.9 2.6 2.8 
24.6 16.3 1.3 1.9 
13.4 4.6 1.3 1.7 
23.8 6.2 6.1 2.1 
8.3 13.5 2.8 2.1 
15.3 3.9 3.1 2.0 
10,3 9.3 2.5 3.1 


“More important, such studies can 
help to define the types and quantities 
of automobile traffic attracted to a 
marketing area. Out of this has come 
confirmation—in the OAAA study—of 


the Retail Gravitational Theory: 
the amount of travel between any two 
markets is directly related to their 
comparative sizes (e.g., the larger 
city attracts from a wider area, and 
that as the distance or travel time to 
the city increases the amount of 
travel to it decreases). 

“This may seem obvious and sim- 
ple, but the application of this 
theory is not. The importance to ad- 
vertisers of properly selecting types 
and sizes of showings in markets to 
reach specific numbers of people cat- 
not be underestimated. Changes are 
taking place which produce complex 
problems needing continuing market 
research.” 


Traffic Stability 

Usually, traffic is as predictable 
as the tide and, like the tide, it 
is changed only by unusual com 
ditions. For example, the study shows 
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that during weekdays the number of 
gutomobiles in circulation shows a 
yariation from day to day of about 1 


cent! 

In fact, within the 13 diverse mar- 
kets studied [San Francisco-Oakland, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Houston, Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth, Spokane, Greenville 
iS, C.), Waterloo (Ia.), Lima (0.), 
Reno, Pocatello, Gulfport, Austin 
(Minn.), and North Platte (Neb.) ] 
there is a high consistency in the 
trafic origin and composition pat- 
terns. 

In all cities the passenger cars (es- 
pecially those registered in the home 
county or in the state) dominated the 
trafic (see Table I). Although this 
has long been recognized, proof of 
this in many cities is a basic finding 
of the study. 

Traffic flow to the central city was 
found to be generally stratified: 

1. In counties where the market is 
dominated by one central city, its 
county comes close to being the pri- 
mary market unit for outdoor adver- 
tising. 

2. Adjacent counties usually com- 
prise the secondary market unit. 

3. The second ring of counties 
around the central city and its home 
county usually comprise the extended 
market area. 

Naturally, greater complexity was 
found in dual city markets such as 
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San Francisco and Oakland, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Each has a sep- 
arate, primary-influence area. But 
overall, the important fact established 
is that most traffic patterns are habit- 
ual, most have a timelessness about 
them. In this respect, the OAAA 
Study reaffirms the finding of earlier 
studies (Fort Wayne Study of 1946, 
and Cedar Rapids Study of 1949). 


Traffic Composition and Origin 


Important among the findings 
of the OAAA study is the high 
proportion of automobiles origi- 
nating in the home county and 
central city. (See Table I.) In fact, 
the bulk of traffic is local and pre- 
dominantly passenger car. Only in the 
very largest is mass transportation a 
significant factor. Even there is found 
a trend toward the automobile. In 
the middle-sized and small markets 
much of the pedestrian traffic is mere- 
ly an extension of the automobile 
traffic, the motorist who has parked 
his car and is walking to or from his 
point of destination. 

The OAAA study establishes that 
although traffic volume varies some- 
what from day to day, and hour to 
hour, these variations are generally 
consistent and predictable (see Table 
II). 

. . . Between 70 and 75 per cent of 


TABLE II. 
DAILY TRAFFIC VARIATIONS* 


All Vehicles—18 Hours 


Per Cent of Total Week 
Wed. Thurs. Fri. 


16.3 
15.7 
14.8 
15.3 
16.0 
15.9 
15.2 
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the total week’s traffic in all of the 
survey cities was in the Monday- 
through-Friday period. 

. . . Traffic volume on the average 
week-day ranged from 14 to 15.1 per 
cent of the total week’s traffic. There 
was greater variability on the average 
weekend day, from 12.2 to 14.7 per 
cent. The seven-day average was 14.3 
per cent. , 

. . . Friday and Saturday are the 
highest traffic volume days in the 
week. Traffic on other weekdays is 
lighter, relatively stable, and gener- 
ally less variable. 

. . . Traffic volume on Sunday is 
generally the lightest during the week. 

.. . Truck traffic volume diminishes 
rapidly on weekends and evenings, 
providing better quality audiences at 
these times. 

... Passenger car volume isrelative- 
ly constant during the week, except 
for a rise on Saturday and a propor- 
tionate drop on Sunday. 

“A great deal of confusion is caused 
by the tendency of most people to 
overlook the various types of traffic 
that make up its total composition,” 
Mr. Smith points out. 

“There is, for example, local or in- 
the-market traffic. This can be all of 
the people who live in a city who are 
found in the traffic flow within that 
city. It can be traffic within a county, 

(Continued on page 75) 


Mon.-Fri. Sat.-Sun. 





A Avg. Sat. 
Total Wk. Day Total or Sun. 
15.0 25.0 


15.1 24.3 
24.9 
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Outdoor gives you 
more “exposures per dollar’ 
than any other medium 


Included in the “mix,” Outdoor can reduce the 
average cost per M of the total media plan 


As rates in all media rise, Outdoor continues 
to provide total-market coverage, in full color, 
strategically located —all at a welcome low cost. 


Take, for example, a national food advertiser 
using Outdoor poster showings in 200 major 
markets. 


In just one of these markets, metropolitan 
Boston, he has 165 panels in selected locations 
en route to supermarkets. 99 are illuminated 
to reach the heavy week-night traffic. 


5,014 exposures 
per dollar! 


All provide sales message and giant package 
display near the point of sale. And it’s the only 
display that he knows will stay put—and keep 
selling every moment, day and night through- 
out the month. 


In a 30-day period his sales messages are 
exposed to Boston people on more than 79 mi/- 
lion different occasions. The cost is only $9,900. 


Each of these occasions represents a ‘“‘sales 
exposure’... more than 5,000 per dollar... 
with a cost per thousand of less than 20 cents. 
Only Outdoor can give you such intense 


coverage and high frequency for your advertising 
dollar ! 
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Compare other media in this market: 


In radio $9,900 buys 166 one-minute spots in 
Class ‘‘A’’ time from 6:30 to 9:30 a.m. ona 
major station. This averages less than 64 
day— exposed to a very small fraction of the 
market...it can’t match Outdoor’s market 
coverage. No visual package identity. No color. 


In television $9,900 buys 16 20-second spots in 
Class ‘‘AA’”’ time on one of the 3 Boston 
channels. This averages only 4 spots a week 
during a monthly period. Frequency of impres 
sion loses out here. And color reception & 
almost non-existent. 


In newspapers $9,900 buys 9,000 lines in black 
and white space in one of the three large 
dailies. In ROP black and 3 colors, available 
in only one daily, the same space would cost 
about 25% more. And not one of these news 
papers can provide total market coverage. 


Figure the cost per thousand exposures any 
way you want for indoor media—you cant 
beat Outdoor. . . or even come close! This 
true in Boston or any other market. 














With its national cost of 22¢ per thousand, 
adding Outdoor to any media program will 
“average down’’ your cost-per-thousand and 
add sound marketing coverage. 
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Why is Outdoor’s cost so low? 


ee 


1. In Outdoor you pay for ‘‘the commercial 
only.’’ No editorial content, programming or 
talent must be financed. 


2, In Outdoor people circulate about the mes- 
sage. There’s no high daily transmission or 
delivery cost...circulation builds itself. 


3. Outdoor’s high circulation and high fre- 
quency lead to low cost per exposure. 


Select any audience... 
cost is still the lowest 


Since the Outdoor audience splits about 50-50 
by sex— much as it does with newspapers and 
evening T'V— Outdoor’s dollar advantage over 
other media by sex still holds. With women, 
men, teen-agers or children, Outdoor posters 


FOOD PRODUCTS find Outdoor alone 
gives them big color display near the point of 
purchase that cannot be hidden and is always on 
display. Here is just one example. 


SOFT DRINK AND CANDY messages 
are open to the whole family on Outdoor. 
Even on the basis of children alone, posters 
offer more exposures than other major media. 
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are exposed to more of your prospects at a 
lower cost-per-thousand than in any other 
major medium. 


Before your next media 


plan, call in OAI 


Learn how many companies are now using 
Outdoor to do a major selling job. See how 
Outdoor can help you ‘‘average down’’ the 
all-over cost-per-thousand exposures in your 


? 


next media recommendation. OAI will figure 
all costs and coverage for you to the last detail. 
Cali OAI today. Offices in Atlanta, Chicago, 
Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 


OUTDOOR 


ADVERTISING INCORPORATED 


SAFE DRIVING messages are now going 
to teen-agers on Esso posters. Exposures per 
dollar are high because 9 out of 1O young people 
see and remember Outdoor. 


DRUG, COSMETIC AND TOILETRY 
products like Yardley are turning to Outdoor for 
high-quality low cost color...and to build hot 
weather sales like Coppertone and Sea & Ski. 
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What does Good Housekeeping do better 


than any other medium? 


... better than radio, 


television, newspapers, 


billboards 


or any other magazine? 


It shortens the time 
and reduces the cost of 
marketing a product 


Good Housekeeping gets a product off the ground so much faster and 
cheaper because advertising exposure is multiplied by the believability 
of the Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal. 


You pay for the 12,350,000 regular readers of thé magazine. But you 
can also influence 40,930,000 women’ through the Seal. 


Especially is this Seal respected by younger people. Families not yet 
set in their ways and not so sure of their knowledge and judgment of 
values. The Good Housekeeping Seal is a young homemaker’s confi- 


dence builder. It can and does sway her choice. 
*Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc. 


& 





WHAT'S YOUR 
MARKETING PROBLEM? 


..new product in an established 


line? 


...new company out to build a 


brand? 


..new improvement in an estab 


lished product? 


.. drive on younger market of new 


homemakers? 


.. building increased demand for 


established brands? 

In every situation, 

Good Housekeeping 
shortens the time, reduces 
the cost of marketing! 


era . se ly 
Good Housekeeping “4 ‘| of RY 
2 oe J. See 
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TABLE Ill. 


PERCENTAGE OF TRIPS—EACH TRIP PURPOSE 
Six Population Groups Classified by Mode of Travel 


Purpose of Trip 


All purposes 


Source: Bureau of Roads, U. S. Department of Commerce—A 15-Year Study,” Public 


(Continued from Page 71) 

or traffic within a limited section of 
a larger city. The balance is usually 
called out-of-market or foreign traffic. 
ltis important for the advertiser and 
the buyer to know how the markets 
are being defined or described. This 
study gives the Outdoor Advertising 
people the data they need to define 
their markets.” 


Seasonal Variations 
“Most people assume that there is 
more traffic in summer than in winter. 


In some instances, such as resort or 
Simmer vacation areas, this is true. 
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50-City Summary 


Number 
Of Cities 


1,000,000 and over 


500,000- 1,000,000 


250,000- 500,000 


100,000- 250,000 


50,000- 100,000 


“During such vacation periods, 
people are on the move away from 
home to a greater extent than any 
other time, resulting in a changed 
composition of traffic. Conversely, 
in-the-market traffic is often greater 
during the winter months because of 
shopping and away-from-home func- 
tions such as bowling, theaters, and 
similar activities. However, the trend 
toward year-around outdoor living is 
beginning to level out these differ- 
ences. 

Travel on major highways has long 
been known to have seasonal vari- 


Mode of Travel ( % ) 
A 





utomobile 
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Passengers 
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Roads, December 1958. 


ations. Accordingly, many people as- 
sume that similar variations must 
occur in urban areas. To the extent 
that urban traffic includes trips made 
by people entering and leaving the 
city from outside the immediate mar- 
ket area, this is probably true. But 
the OAAA study points out that many 
of the rural fluctuations have been 
shown to result from recreational 
travel, with the greatest increases oc- 
curing on highways serving resort 
areas during their busiest seasons. In 
most urban communities, however, 
tourists account for a very small share 











of the total traffic movement at any 
season. 

Analysis of home-interview, origin- 
destination surveys has shown that 
most of the daily travel of urban resi- 
dents is associated with necessary 
functions of urban living. Some 40 
per cent of the daily travel is made to 
and from places of work. About 30 
per cent of daily travel is generated 
in commercial centers, purchase of 
gasoline, groceries, general shopping, 
meals out, business or social and 
recreational travel, or school trips. 
It is not to be expected that the week- 
day generation of any of these classes 
of travel fluctuates much according to 
season. Even such school trips as 
children make by car and bus are re- 
placed to a large extent in summer- 
time by their travel to parks, play- 
grounds, and beaches. A study by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, (Public 
Roads, December 1958) , provides fig- 
ures on trip purposes obtained from 
50 selected cities (see Table III). 


Other Variations 


One outstanding point devel- 
oped by the OAAA Study is that 
the coverage factor (individual 
automobiles exposed to an out- 
door advertisement) has impor- 
tant characteristics which are not 
readily apparent. 

“The fact that the number of auto- 
mobiles passing a given point shows 
little variation from day to day has 
lead many people to conclude errone- 
ously that these were the same cars,” 
Mr. Smith reveals. “Only through 
careful checking of license numbers 
and elimination of repeats have we 
learned that there is a substantial 
change in traffic composition. (In one 
day about 30 per cent of traffic is 
repetition, but this builds up rapidly 
over a week’s time. In a normal 30- 
day period it is estimated that 90 to 
95 per cent of the total vehicles in the 
market are exposed to a typical “100” 
showing. ) 

“Another wrong concept concerns 
the daily traffic pattern. Actually, 
traffic is built on a weekly traffic 
pattern in which there are significant 
variations. Most people work five days 
a week, but their living habits take 
different forms on Saturday and 
Sunday. Shopping, relaxation, and 
church result in different patterns for 
most. In fact, the OAAA study reveals 
that outdoor advertising values are 
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definitely enhanced on weekends. 
With a new set of trip purposes moti- 
vating people we find many new 
automobiles occurring at different 
places in the total traffic stream. Out- 
door, because of its particular ability 
to tap people’s daily movements about 
a market “catches” these new auto- 
mobiles without having to change its 
physical distribution of panels. 

“Just as weekends result in a notice- 
ably changed pattern of traffic, so do 
evenings. The period from 6 P.M. to 
midnight shows changes that are actu- 
ally greater than over the weekend. 

It is in these evening periods 
that we visit the Joneses, go to the 
movies, bowl, engage in PTA activi- 
ties and, in general, create various 
irregular patterns considerably dif- 
ferent from our so-called daily or even 
weekly patterns.” 


Automobiles in Home County 


Automobiles in the home county 
of the central city comprise a sig- 
nificant and consistent proportion of 
automobiles originating within the 
state itself. Although there will be 
some variation between the average 
weekday and average weekend traffic, 
these differences are usually not great. 
(See Table V.) 

The day and night traffic patterns 
produce some interesting data. Be- 
tween 69 and 77 per cent of the total 
18-hour traffic in each city (6 A.M. to 
12 midnight) travels during the day- 
light hours. From 68 to 75 per cent of 
all passenger cars traveling in these 
markets during the day are state- 
registered. A similar proportion of 
home-county traffic is found during 
the 12 daylight hours; and truck 
traffic is concentrated in that period 
—74 to 92 per cent. 


The Market Concept 


“The delineation of the outdoor ad- 
vertising market is of paramount im- 
portance to outdoor advertising,” 
Mr. Smith stresses. “To relate effective 
circulation (as defined and measured 
by the Traffic Audit Bureau) to the 
market audience, it is necessary to 
evaluate what proportion of the effec- 
tive circulation of a poster showing 
originated within the market itself. 

“Today the urban market has ex- 
panded far beyond the city limits or 
town line, and there are varied mar- 
ket concepts for every type of busi- 
ness. 

“Over these market delineations 


there is a natural market which | 
cludes most of them and depends @ 
none. This market is the re 
social and economic influences be 
the normal influence of any 
business. The daily activities of 
ket residents in an integrated 
and economic system are focused @ 
the central city. 7 

“The residents of this market, mg 
ing in traffic, comprise the outdg 
advertising market. Their patte; 
trafic movement, oriented around 
central city, are an outward s 
the market. Formative caflucnaall 
(a) the volume and frequency @f 
travel to the central city from § 
rounding areas, (b) travel time . 
distance to competing centers, g 
(c) the nature and adequacy of g 
petitive facilities in other centers, 

“The consistent travel hab 
people in their home comm 
make them the most profitable tay 
for outdoor advertising. Their ¢ 
munity area, where they move 
larly in traffic, where they live, w 
play, and buy, is the outdoor adi 
tising market. 

“This concept means the fol 
to the outdoor advertising ind 

1. The market area can be di 
mined by the origins of people 
ing within it. : 

2. The market includes more pee 
ple than those living in the cen 
cities and contiguous towns. 

3. Residents of the outdoor 
are essentially the local retail m 
and form the largest part of the out 
door advertising circulation. 

4. Outdoor markets can be com 
pared in terms of total market pope 
lation. The coverage of this market 
by outdoor can also be compared. 

5. Through distribution of pane’ 
over the measured traffic pattern, it 
is possible to prescribe specified 
degrees of coverage as related to the 
total market in terms of coverage and 
repetition.” 

Thus, more than 2 million samples 
of automobile traffic, according 
preliminary information av 
have produced six basic and signif 
cant conclusions: 

1. Passenger automobiles, partie 
larly those belonging to home-coumly 
and home-state residents, dominalt 
automobile traffic in a given marke. 

2. Night traffic contains a higher 
proportion of home cars than dots 
daytime traffic. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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store sales reach production shows paychecks of all 
new highs! huge increases! major markets! 
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usiness 


Detroit Means Business- BIG business! Its automotive plants have 
wound-up a prosperous 1959-model year, and 1960 looks even better.* 
Its workers are earning big money—$119.02 weekly— highest factory 
wage rate in the nation. Its families are spending big money—Depart- 
ment Store sales are up 16%. 


Detroit’s current business is great. Its future prospects are terrific! 


In Detroit, business means THE NEWS! The Detroit News reaches 
@ minimum of 100,000 more families in the trading area than the 
Second newspaper. That’s where 98% of Detroit’s retail business 
originates. That’s why THE NEWS carries more linage than both 
other newspapers combined. 


zs: The Detroit News 


the Detroit area, 


adding thousands to First in Circulation . . . 475,873 weekdays . . . 596,884 Sunday ABC 3-31-59 


Won York Office: Suite 1237, 60 E. 42nd St. © Chicago Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower « Pacific Office: 785 Market St., San Francisco « Miami Beach: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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TABLE IV. 
TRAFFIC COMPOSITION IN STUDY CITIES 
Per Cent of Distribution—6 Hours 
Passenger Cars 
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TABLE V. 
DAILY VARIATIONS IN 
HOME COUNTY CARS AS PER CENT OF TOTAL STATE CARS 
18-Hour Data at 7-Day Continuous Stations® 


Average Day 
Weekend Weekday 


56.2 
74.5 
83.5 
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Maximum and Minimum Days in Boldface. 
* All percentages are weighted by volume. 
** Data not available at present. 


(Continued from page 76) 4. Day-to-day fluctuations of trafic 6 P.M.) usually amounted to more 

3. The composite automobile traffic volume are minor and consistent in all _ than 70 per cent of the total 18-hours 
pattern indicates a balanced cross sec- 13 markets studied. traffic. The nighttime traffic, that 
tion of cars originating in counties 5. In each of the 13 markets pro- _ reached by illuminated boards, com 
surrounding, or adjacent to,the home _ portions of home-county and in-state tains a greater proportion of auto 
county. The traffic in the central passenger automobiles are reasonably §_ mobiles originating “in the home 
business district is representative consistent from day to day. county, which includes the central 
of the whole market. 6. The daytime traffic (6 A.M. to city. ‘ 
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You'll reach 97.3% of 
all households in 
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through the pages 
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*CANADA'S LARGEST FRESHWATER PORT where drug sales total 
$10,333,000 a year, representing the fifth largest marketin Canada. 
THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR is the only medium that completely 
covers this lucrative market, made up of 353,200 people. A com- 
pelling reason why you should always consider THE HAMILTON 
SPECTATOR an ‘‘A"’ list paper. 

WANT MORE FACTS? Write for your HAMILTON MARKET BOOKLET. 


The Hamilton Spectator 


ONE OF THE EIGHT SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS IN CANADA 


UNITED STATES 
Cresmer & Woodward 4 (Can. Div.) 
New York, Detroit, C’ 
San Francisco, Los an Kitanta 
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MARKET AND MEDIA DATA: 





How to Evaluate 
Business Paper Promotion 


Growing demand for research data 
means that buyers and media should 
do better policing job. 


By Dik Twedt 


USINESS PAPER PROMOTION 

takes many forms today, and 
because of this various criteria must 
be applied. From an agency-client 
point of view, in my opinion, just one 
real criterion holds: /s it useful when 
selecting media? 

I recognize that there are many 
reasons for sending out business 
paper promotion. Some of them are 
obviously designed to create a favor- 
able impression of the publication, to 
give information about a rate change, 
or to report some data of momentary 
importance. But the increasing de- 
mands for marketing information by 
the agency and client, with consequent 
requests for business publication re- 
search data of all types, is putting a 
new emphasis on business paper pro- 
motion. 

Publications must take the initia- 
tive, generally, in upgrading this form 
of communication with agency and 
client. But I believe that many of us 
can be helpful. We can tell media 
representatives and other publication 
executives in the business paper field 





Dik Twedt is manager of research 
planning at Leo Burnett Company, Inc., 
Chicago. 
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what we need and want from their 
promotion. (See check list.) 

Good promotion IS used! I checked 
with our reference librarian, and she 
came up with the astonishing infor- 
mation that an average of 53 requests 
for information a day were received 
during the first six months of this 
year. Most of these were for data 
about business publications. 

Yet, and this is a scathing indict- 
ment, some 75 per cent of business 
paper promotion goes into the waste 
basket because it is not useful. Pos- 
sibly this is because it does not pro- 
vide significant research data. 

What kind of business paper re- 
search is most useful to the agency 
and advertiser? It depends. 

The most common form, the read- 
ership survey, has only limited value. 
The readership study which does not 
show the sponsoring publication to be 
first in its field is rare. And if the 
publication really is first, there are 
many other indices which are less 
suspect that prove it. Many readership 
surveys are honestly conducted, but 
they suffer from initial bias in the 
selection of respondents. 

Product analyses, of the market 
served or of the medium’s circulation, 


are excellent. Not only does a study 
of this sort help agency media me 
make informed judgments, but it also 
gives the publication’s space salesmen 
and representatives something impor 
tant to talk about on each call. 

But studies which claim more “one 
eyed purchasing agents” or “left 
handed foundry workers” than any 
other publication in the field are tobe 
avoided. Such studies as these weaken 
legitimate claims that a publication 
can make. 

The important question is: “What 
part of the market does the publica 
tion serve?” If a magazine is second 
or third in the field it should k 
admitted. This is no disgrace. A publi 
cation looks silly when it claims more 
circulation and more of the market 
than it can deliver. 

Should media promotion research 
be dated and documented? The a 
swer to this is obvious. No publisher 
should get away with trying for # 
longer “shelf life” for data by omit 
ting dates and source material. There 
is no surer way to make such prom 
tion material useless. 

Who should be on the promotion 
list? Everyone who counts! Salesmen 
should check names on each eff 
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A 10-POINT CHECK LIST 
FOR BUSINESS PAPER PROMOTION 


Do all persons in the agency and the company who make 
the buying decisions receive the promotion? 


Does the publication keep the promotion list continuously 
up to date by having a salesman or other media representa- 
tive check with you on each visit? 


Do you know if the publication concerned makes a thor- 
ough check of the promotion list periodically? 


Does the promotion you receive look up-to-date—well-cut, 
cleanly-embossed stencils; all names and titles spelled cor- 
rectly? 


Do you know if you get selective mailings, aimed at you 
and your interests? 


Do you get pertinent reports and news releases from the 
publication? 


Is all research material received by you from the publica- 
tion dated? Is the source of information clearly stated? 


Does it have permanent value? Do you file it? 


Do you ever see the promotion manager of the publica- 
tion? 


Does the publication keep a fact book on your industry 


which contains helpful data? 


particularly when visiting the large 
advertising agencies and large com- 
panies. 

For most agencies, the media direc- 
tors, account executives, copy writers. 
research supervisors, and even the 
librarian may at some time contribute 
toa media decision. For most adver- 
tisers, not only the advertising man- 
ager but also the sales manager and 
lop men in company management 
should be on the list. 

No media representative should be 
under the misapprehension that when 
one or two persons in an agency or 
company are covered by promotion, 
other key persons are informed. 

This doesn’t mean that some of the 
more expensive pieces should be sent 
to the entire promotion list. If a par- 
ticular piece is unusually expensive, 
there is no reason why it shouldn’t be 
sent to a refined list, with the recipi- 
tat being asked to share it with others 
inhis organization. I find that some- 
limes it is better to make suggestions 

this to media representatives than 
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to wait for them to do something 
about it. 

How should promotion lists be 
maintained by the publisher? 

Here is an area where those of us 
in agencies and companies can speak 
up to media representatives and pro- 
motion managers. 

Most promotion lists of reasonable 
size should be kept on metal stencils. 
There are many good reasons for this: 
(1) once a name is correctly spelled, 
it stays that way; (2) it is usually 
cheaper to address the list; (3) rush 
mailings can be made quickly. 

In my opinion, it is necessary for 
publications to keep a continuous 
check on personnel turnover and job 
title changes. Such a check is doubly 
important for controlled circulation 
publications. How can a space buyer 
believe the reader list is correct if the 
medium can’t even keep track of a 
much smaller advertising prospect 
list? 

Should all names on a promotion 
list get all mailing? 1 don’t think so, 


and I believe that this should be made 
clear to media representatives and 
publications’ promotion managers. 
All such lists should be tabbed to per- 
mit mechanical selection of certain 
categories of prospects. 

How often should promotions be 
sent to executives who make media- 
buying decisions? This may surprise 
promotion managers and media sales- 
men. There is hardly any limit to the 
frequency of the mailings, provided 
that each effort is relevant to the busi- 
ness of the man receiving it. Don’t 
deluge the poor buyer with material 
in which he has little or no interest. 

The answer to more effective pro- 
motion lies in its selectiveness and 
quality. If publications cut down on 
the claim-and-boast pieces, and in- 
crease the number of product analysis 
pieces, they will have gone a long way 
to upgrading the state of business 
paper promotion today. Of course, if 
a publication has more subscribers 
than any other, it should say so—but 
not to the point of boredom. . 
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BASICS IN AUDIENCE MEASUREMENTS: 1 





By Bernard H. Ober 


NY CHANCE DISCUSSION of radio or television 

audience measurements with persons outside the 
media or advertising businesses generally evokes com- 
ments such as: “How can they be true when each rating 
service puts a different show on top?”, or, “ratings are 
phony; I don’t believe them,” or, “I read somewhere that 
‘Omnibus’ is in twenty-first place. This can’t be true, 
because everybody we know watches this show!” 

Such comments show lack of comprehension of the fact 
that “ratings” is a catch-all word denoting different types 
of audience measurements, each of which may be obtained 
through different methods. Furthermore, ratings are 
meaningful only within the framework of the population 
or area strata from which they were derived. Thus, rat- 
ings based on a sample of telephone homes in 25 large 
American cities are not comparable to ratings based on a 
sample of all U. S. homes. This does not mean that one 
set of ratings is more, or less, accurate than another set 
of ratings; both may be equally accurate within their 
respective frames of reference (subject, of course, to their 
individual sampling errors). 

Yet, the general public should not be blamed for failure 
to understand the subtleties and differences of audience 
measurements. Seemingly conflicting reports in news- 





Bernard H. Ober is manager 
of research at William Esty 
Company and adjunct assistant 
professor in the marketing de- 
partment at Pace College. Pre- 
vious to his affiliation six years 
ago with his present agency, he 
was in research at American 
Broadcasting Company and 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


How to Understand 
A Broadcast Rating 


An analysis of broadcast ratings which explains 
how two programs may rank first, depending 
upon what kind of measurement is used. 


universal criterion for evaluating programs. Instead, 8 






papers, general magazines, and especially in program an 
fan magazines about the relative standings of program 
stimulate interest without providing edification concem 
ing the specific concepts involved. The mere quoting od 
numbers, without explanation of what specifically is bein 
measured, raises a problem whose implications were den 
onstrated most dramatically in a speech by Hugh Bevilk, 
Jr., vice president of research and planning, Nationd 
Broadcasting Company :" 

“What is the most popular show on Broadway? This 
question came up not long ago when I was having lunch 
with a group of friends. Their answers illustrated th 
problems of measuring popularity, whether in a Broat 
way show or in television. 

“One of them chose the ‘Seven Year Itch,’ which hal 
run more than 800 performances, longer than any shor 
then playing. Another said that the most popular shor 
was the ‘Pajama Game,’ which was the hardest to gt 
tickets for. Still another said that the number of standets 
was the acid test, and on this basis he put “Teahouse 
the August Moon’ on the top of his popularity roster. 
A fourth picked ‘Can Can’ because this show hal 
grossed a million and a half more dollars than a 
other. For my part, I chose ‘Peter Pan,’ which fit 
opened in 1905, and in revivals since then had bes 
seen by more people than any show running. 

“So there we had five different answers to a simple 
question. The correct answer, of course, was that there 
is no single answer. It depends entirely on what youa® 
trying to measure. This applies to television just asi 
applies to a Broadway play.” 

The point of this analogy is quite clear; there is w 





Club of New York, November 18, 1954. 





1 “Television Ratings,” an address by Hugh Beville, Jr., before the sna 
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wicular financial and marketing considerations of the 
iefividual advertiser must determine which of several 
types of audience measurements would provide 
the most efficient analytical tool for the given problem. 
The subsequent pages are devoted to the discussion of 
the basic aspects of audience measurement. The discussion 
yill cover, first, the derivation of such measurements, and 
second, the prevalent types of audience measurements. 


DERIVATION OF AUDIENCE MEASUREMENTS 


Audience measurements are derived through the proc- 
as of sampling. In this process, the characteristics of the 
to be measured are inferred from the characteristics 
ofarepresentative miniature of this group. A scientifically 
ected sample need not be very large in order to provide 
atively accurate estimates of the population which it 
represents. For instance, samples of 300 representative 
homes are entirely adequate for measuring radio listening 
in cities as large as Chicago, and with a substantial 
degree of accuracy. 

In the derivation of ratings, the sample base is gener- 
aly taken in terms of the medium being measured, that is, 
radio homes for the measurement of the radio audience, 
and TV homes for the measurement of the television audi- 
ace. (A radio home is, of course, frequently also a TV 
home.) On the basis of a sample, estimates are obtained 
asto the percentage of radio or TV homes in a specified 
area that listen to, or view, any particular program. Since 
madvertiser is most interested in obtaining estimates of 
the number of homes he reaches with his message, a rating 
iseven more useful if it can be translated from an audi- 
emce percentage to an audience number. This is accom- 
plished by projecting the rating percentage against the 
umber of radio or TV homes in the sampled area. 

The national Nielsen Television Ratings may serve as 
m illustration of the process described above. These 
national ratings are based on a representative sample of 
1050 television homes, dispersed throughout the United 
States. On Sunday, June 7, 1959, 198 homes in this sample 
were tuned to “Maverick” for six minutes or more. These 
198 homes represent 18.9 per cent of the 1,050 homes in 
the sample. Thus, the rating of this program was 18.9." 

In June 1959, there were an estimated 44,500,000 tele- 
vision homes in the United States. Projecting 18.9 per 
cent against this number of TV homes yields 8,411,000 
homes. This is the estimated number of homes reached by 
“Maverick” on June 7, 1959. 

The example cited above is an illustration of the deriva- 
tion of national ratings. Similar procedures are employed 
inthe derivation of local ratings, except that the additional 
ptoblem of station coverage must be resolved. (Accurate 
information about the geographic extent of the area cov- 
tted by each station is a requisite for local ratings; the 
rating service must know where to sample, and for pro- 
jecting its ratings it must know what areas to include in 
making up the estimate of the number of radio or tele- 
Vision homes covered by each station. ) 


ee 





audience rating, total U. S. TV homes basis; these terms are explained on 
ximequent pages. 
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When radio or television audience measurements are 
expressed as proportions of the potential audience, it is 
important to specify which of several possible bases are 
used in the computation of such ratings. Ratings could be 
expressed as proportions of: 


All homes. 

All radio homes, or all TV homes. 

All radio or all TV homes within the coverage area of 
the program. 


The currently available rating services use either the 
second or the third of these concepts, or both, in comput- 
ing program ratings. At present no service expresses its 
ratings as a percentage of all homes. 

Ratings for network radio programs are generally 
expressed in terms of total U. S. radio homes, regardless 
of individual program coverage differences. This situation 
has arisen from the fact that network radio has declined 
with the growth of television, and that station line-ups for 
network radio programs shift substantially from broadcast 
to broadcast (in contrast to the relatively stable television 
line-ups). Thus, actual coverage of each program is in a 
constant state of flux, and continuous coverage measure- 
ments of these programs would be very costly. In view of 
the declining volume of network radio sponsorship, the 
costs for continuous coverage measurements have become 
prohibitively high for the individually interested adver- 
tisers. 

Ratings for television programs are generally expressed 
by the rating services either as a per cent of all U. S. tele- 
vision homes, or as a per cent of the television homes in 
the program’s coverage area. The reason why TV ratings 
are expressed on two different bases, is as follows: 

In network television, a program is generally telecast 
in a majority of, but not all TV markets. The number of 
markets in the line-up for any given program depends on 
available time clearances of the local stations, and also on 
the sponsor’s geographic marketing requirements. Vari- 
ation in the number of stations on a TV line-up, as well as 
the resultant coverage of TV homes, is illustrated below: 


May 25 - June 7, 1959 

% of 

Number of Total U.S. 

Stations TV Homes 

Program Network in Line-up Covered 
Peter Gunn NBC 177 98.1 
Person To Person CBS 117 93.2 
Dick Clark Show ABC 94 88.1 
Original Amateur Hour CBS 90 78.5 
Sunday News Special CBS 79 66.1 

Source: Nielsen Television Index. 


The “Peter Gunn” program, carried over 177 stations, 
could be viewed in 98.1 per cent of the American television 
homes; 1.9 per cent of the U. S. TV homes could not view 
this program, because it was not carried by stations in 
their area. In contrast, the “Sunday News Special,” on a 
relatively small line-up of 79 stations, could be viewed by 
66.1 per cent of the American TV homes, while 33.9 per 
cent of the U. S. TV homes were situated outside this pro- 
gram’s coverage area. (Continued on page 85) 
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To WHDH Dept. 2 


6 St. James Avenue 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of the WHDH 
Audience Image Study. 


Name 
Address___ 


a State 


| 
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Represented nationally by John Blair & Company 


RADIO STATION WHDH-BOSTON HAS JUST 


PUBLISHED THE RESULTS OF A RADIO 


AUDIENCE IMAGE STUDY CONDUCTED 
IN THE NEW ENGLAND 25 COUNTY WHDH 
COVERAGE AREA. 


The Audience Image Study has been com- 
pleted by Pulse, Inc. of New York, one of 
the nation’s largest, most respected research 
organizations, and is the first of its kind 
ever undertaken in the New England market, 


Eight thousand New England families 
were surveyed by Pulse, Inc. in a 1959 
WHDH area study, and a representative 
sample of one thousand men and women 
15 years of age and older were interviewed 
in depth in an effort to measure the char- 
acter of the radio audiences of six leading 
Boston radio stations. 

The intense national interest in “ratings” 
and the great need for more definitive infor- 
mation regarding radio audiences should 
make this WHDH report one of the most 
widely read studies in the history of New 
England radio. 
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(Continued from page 83) 

Thus, the audience rating for a network television pro- 
gam could be expressed either as a per cent of all U. S. 
TVhomes (regardless of how many of them actually could 
receive the program), or it could be expressed as a per 
cent of only those TV homes located in the areas in which 
the program was telecast. In general parlance, TV ratings 
ae called either “Total U.S.” ratings, or “Program Sta- 
tion” ratings, depending upon which base is used. 

Both types of ratings are useful to the media analyst. 
The “Total U. S.” rating indicates the proportion of total 
TV homes with which the advertiser has been able to com- 
municate. The “Program Station” rating enables the un- 
biased comparison of different programs, regardless of 
coverage differences; with this type of rating, programs 
with lesser area coverage are not penalized in favor of 
those with higher coverage. Here are some comparisons: 


May 25 - June 7, 1959 
Per Telecast Rating* 
% of Program 
Total U.S. TotalU.S. Station 
TV Homes TV Homes TV Homes 
Program Network Covered Basis Basis 
The Lineup cBs 97.3 17.2 177 
Markham NBC 75.2 13.3 177 


95.5 10.6 11.1 
66.1 9.5 14.4 


gletel Audience » Rating (Minimum Viewing: 6 Minutes) 


In the first comparison, above, “The Lineup” reached 


a greater proportion of the U. S. television homes than did 
“Markham” (17.2 per cent vs. 13.3 per cent). However, 
in this case the greater reach was not due to greater pro- 
gram popularity, but due to greater coverage. In fact, 
within their respective exposure areas, both programs 
attained identical popularity (17.7 per cent). In the sec- 
ond illustration, “Douglas Edwards. and The News” 
reached slightly more U. S. television homes (per telecast ) 
than did the “Sunday News Special” on the same network. 
Here again, the difference was due not to greater popu- 
larity, but to greater coverage. In fact, within their re- 
spective exposure areas, the “Sunday News Special” 
obtained a higher rating than “Douglas Edwards” (14.4 
per cent vs. 11.1 per cent). 

As discussed earlier, the periodicals and the newspapers 
enjoy playing the “who’s on first” game, by reporting 
ratings made available from the rating services. These 
published reports often seemingly contradict each other, 
with the result that the reading public becomes as con- 
fused about “who’s on first” in radio and television as 
about the old Abbott and Costello routine. The reason for 
this confusion is that the published reports do not specify 
the type of rating reported, nor the base for its computa- 
tion. 

Here is an illustration of the workings of the “who’s on 
first” game. In the winter of 1958-59 the No. 1 position 
in the ratings battle was hotly contested by two Westerns, 
“Gunsmoke” and “Wagon Train.” For the week ending 
January 10, 1959, both programs could, with equal justi- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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PRODUCT 


ADVERTISER 


“Dont sell spa 


John Veckly, Director, Advertising Division 


United States Steel Corporation, addressing the Spring Meeting 
National Business Publications, Phoenix, Arizona, April 15, 1959. 





O.K., Mr. Veckly, here are a few of the “reader 
action’’ comments, as reported by Starch interviewers, 
on advertisements in the February 16, 1959 


issue of PURCHASING Magazine: 


ACTION 


BY: 





Lift Truck 


Clark Equipment Co. 


We had a sales representative come in and give us a re- 
view of their materials handling equipment. We are now 
giving them a chance to bid. 


Purchasing Agent 
Aircraft Valve Mfr, 





Vehicles 


Studebaker-Packard 
Corp. 


| just inquired of the local agency about leasing the Lark 
because we lease cars in our business. 


Purchasing Agent 
Steel Treating Firm 





Fasteners 


Parker-Kalon Div. 
General American 
Transportation Corp. 


Looked up the local distributor in this ad’s directory and 
discovered he was a man with whom | had been doing 
business for a long time. | called and asked him to see me. 


Purchasing Agent 
Electric Service 





Tools 


Black & Decker 
Manufacturing Co. 


| wrote for literature and prices. 


Buyer 
Steel Fabricator 





Staplers 


Bostitch, Inc. 


Just purchased Bostitch stapler equipment. 


Purchasing Agent 
Electrical Products Mir. 





Stainless Strip 


Crucible Steel 
Company of America 


After reading the ad, asked the salesman to call. 


Purchasing Agent 
Bridge Builder 





Containers 


Gaylord Container 
Corporation 


| called the local distributor and placed an order after 
seeing this magazine. 


Purchasing Agent 
Refinery 





Extinguishers 


American La France 
Div. of Sterling 
Precision Corp. 


| called the sales representative. We are buying squeeze- 
grip extinguishers for our new research building. 


Purchasing Agent 
X-ray Machine Mfr. 





Bearings 


Bearings, Inc. 


We just bought bearings from Bearings, Inc. Until we 
saw this ad, we had planned on buying the bearings 
elsewhere. 


Purchasing Agent 
Steel Treating Firm 





Shipping 


Emery Air Freight 


| called and checked freight rates after seeing this ad. 


Purchasing Agent 





Towels 


Fort Howard Paper 
Company 


Placed an order for towels for our washroom, and nap- 
kins for our cafeteria. 


Assistant a pe 
Precision Tool and 


struction Equipment Mt. 





Motors 


General Electric Co. 
Apparatus Division 


As a result of these ads, | recently bought a motor. 


Buyer 





Chairs 


Royal Metal Manu- 
facturing Company 


We purchased some chairs as a result of the ad. 


Purchasing im i 
Bag Man 





Tubular Rivets 


Tubular Rivet & 
Stud Company 


Have contacted the company and we are buying from 
them. 


Purchasing 
Automotive 





Retaining Rings 


Waldes Kohinoor, Inc. 


We had been searching for two months for this type of 
washer when we finally found it in this ad, listed as 
Nos. 5131 and 5133. 


Purchasing 
Posters 





Sealant 
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American Sealants Co. 





Placed an order after seeing the ad. 





Purchasing 
Molding, 


= 
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ACTION 


CHESS 






BY: 




































































?. Armour Industrial Made a note to keep this in mind. We now buy ammonia Purchasing Agent 
Chemical Co. from another company because | did not know that Mining Company 

Armour made ammonia until | saw this ad. 
— Esterbrook Pen Co. | have made an inquiry as to how many of these pens we Purchasing Agent 
need and will order. Electrical Service 

iotory Fuller Company Wrote for more information because we will be buying Purchasing Agent 

Compressors a@ compressor very soon. Machinery Mfr. 

: V Belts Gates Rubber Company | discussed with my man the fact that Gates makes a new Purchasing Agent 
compact drive. We will definitely refer to this in the Steel Producer 
near future. 
Geors Gear Specialties, Inc. We are trying to buy a spiral tooth gear so | contacted Purchasing Agent 
Gear Specialties, after seeing it pictured here. X-ray Equipment Mfr. 
Precision Switches Micro Switch, Div. We are now buying a Micro Switch as a result of recent Secretary 
of Honeywell ads. Liquor Dispensor Mfr. 

Sows Millers Falls Co. Purchased tools through the local dealer. Ad made me Purchasing Agent 

realize how good these steel band saws are. Plastics & Rubber Fabricator 

Pipes Ridge Tool Company The pipe wrenches we have been buying wear out too Buyer 

quickly. Those pictured in this ad looked so sturdy that | Transportation Equipment 
r ordered a couple from our supply house. Mfr. 
? Wire John A. Roebling’s | marked this ad for future reference because, until | saw Purchasing Agent 
a Sons Corp. this ad, | had not connected galvanized wire with Roebling. Oil Products Company 
Firm feorings SKF Industries, Inc. As a result of this ad, | ordered bearings from SKF. Purchasing Agent 
me X-ray Equipment Mfr. 
7 Lubricants Texaco, Inc. This ad reminded me that we needed more lubricants, so | Buyer 
just picked up the phone and placed an order. Auto Stamping Plant 

Rivets Judson L. Thomson We placed an order for a new feature. Purchasing Agent 
or Company Automotive Equipment Mfr, 
ent Steel U.S. Steel Supply We use a great deal of steel strapping to close our boxes. Purchasing Agent 
ucts Mir. Div. of U.S. Steel I've been buying from U.S. Steel Supply for six months Auto Parts Mfr. 

“a after seeing their ad for steel strapping in PURCHASING. 

Coils Wolverine Tube Div. | clipped this ad on tubing to use in a comparison with Purchasing Agent 
es Calumet & Hecla, Inc. our tubing made of another metal. | find | learn more Heat Exchanger Mfr. 
ent from ads than | do from any other source. 

Olle Equipment | McGraw-Edison Co. This reminded me that some of the McGraw-Edison equip- Purchasing Agent 
ie Voicewriter Div. ment we now have needs replacement. | intend to get in Music Service 





touch with the company. 










Alan Wood Steel Co. 


1 will send for more information and will have the sales- 
men call. 


Purchasing Agent 
Machinery Mfr. 








Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. 


Will use this as a substitute for a material we are now 
using. 


Buyer 
Aluminum Producer 








ab). &* 





Polyken Products Div. 
of Kendall Company 


May contact this company. | am impressed with this ad. 


Purchasing Agent 
Custom Molder 
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Rust-Oleum Corp. 








We tried Rust-Oleum as a result of the ads and are now 
using it on our heaters. 


btaining of voluntary comments is 
t new. For some time PURCHASING 


has been reporting such 


pecial 


nts- as 


eee, Sentember, 1959 


gathered by Daniel Starch & 
Reader Action Studies 





Purchasing Agent 
Electrical Products Mfr. 














daily listening per RADIO home: annual average — 1 hour 54 min. = 100 © 
daily viewing per TV home: 





annual average — 5 hours 5 min. = 100 
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(Continued from page 85) 

fication, have claimed for themselves the No. 1 rating spot 
in U. S. television, with both basing their claims on the 
identical source, namely the Nielsen Television Index. 
What happened, in fact, was this: On Program Station 
basis, “Wagon Train’s” rating just barely shaded that of 
“Gunsmoke.” However, because of a slightly higher 
coverage factor, “Gunsmoke” attained the higher Total 
U. S. rating. 

January 4-10, 1959 ; 
Gunsmoke Wagon Train 


Total U. S. Rating* 40.6 40.3 
Program _— Rating 41.1 41.2 
Coverage Facto: 98.8% 97.8% 
Source: Nielsen Television Index. 

*Total Audience Rating (Minimum Viewing: 6 Minutes) 


Whether a rating is expressed as a per cent of Total 
U. S. TV homes or as a per cent of Program Station 
homes, the number of homes reached is identical. The 
number of homes reached is an absolute figure, and is 
not affected by expressing it as a proportion of either a 
smaller pie (Program Station) or a larger pie (Total 
U. S.); the size of our own slice remains the same: 


Original Amateur Hour, June 5, 1959 
Number of 
Rating* Projected Against Homes Reached 
Total U.S. Basis: 11.6 44,500,000 U.S. TV homes — 5,162,000 
Program Station Basis: 14.9 34,640,000 Program Station 
TV homes = 5,162,000 
Source: Nielsen Television Index. 


*Total Audience Rating (Minimum Viewing: 6 Minutes) 


Given the coverage of a program, and given e 
Total U. S. or the Program Station rating, it is 
convert one type of rating to the other type. To 6 
a Total U. S. to a Station Area rating, the f 
divided by the coverage factor; to convert a P 
Area rating to a Total U. S. rating, the former 
plied by the coverage factor: q 


Coverage Rating 
77.8% Total U.S. Basis: 
77.8% Program Area Basis: 


Conversion 
11.6 > .778 = Program Station Rating: 
14.9 X .778 =Total U.S. Rating: 


TYPES OF AUDIENCE MEASUREME 


Suppose a newspaper article on the new model 
to compare the engine efficiency of two partic 
mobiles by pointing out that car A had a speed of 6 
per hour, whereas car B had a speed of only 52m 
hour. Such ambiguous comparisons would not 
ticularly helpful to readers genuinely intere 
subject of automobiles. Is the author refe: 
speed? Is he referring to cruising speed? Is het 
to optimum gas mileage speed? Oris the relel 
acceleration within 20 seconds from start? € 
clarification is needed, before such speed ¢ 
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“WHEN I’M SITTING in my car — 
in the pit in that last few minutes 
before 11 o’clock and that Purdue 
University band marches down 
the straight-away, I turn my head 
and watch it and I hear them play 
that great Hoosier song, ‘Back 
Home Again in Indiana,’ and I 
know that at the completion of 
the song, a voice is going to come 
over the loudspeakers and say, 
‘Gentlemen, start your engines,’ 
and a minute later I’m going to 
roll out. I become all filled up with 
joy on the inside and I cry so much 
I can’t even put my goggles on for 
fear I’ll get water in them. I cry 
because I can be part of this great 
race. Me, Eddie Sachs, just a little 
guy from Allentown, Pa., who’s 
worked his way to absolute top 
of his profession, and three and a 
half or four hours from now I 
might even have emerged the 
victor and have reached the very 
highest point in my career. Why 

. it’s right within my grasp.” 





Eddie Sachs before the 1959 
Indianapolis 500, The New York 
Times Magazine, May 24. (Mr. 
Sachs finished seventeenth.) 


“RESPONSE TO OUR ADS in The 


New York Times Magazine for 
‘Wink’ far exceeded our fondest 
hopes. Not only was our telephone 
board over-loaded for three days, 
but mail response was exception- 
ally heavy.” C. L. Conley, adver- 
tising director, Collins & Aikman 
(fabrics), New York. 


WHAT’S INSIDE The New York 


Times Magazine for you? Good 
reading. Wonderful results. It’s 
distributed exclusively every 
Sunday with The New York 
Times, America’s biggest Sunday 
newspaper salesman, into 
1,300,000 homes and stores the 
country over. 








WHICH PROGRAM IS FIRST? 


GUNSMOKE: Total U.S. Rating, 40.6; Program Station Rating, 41.1; 
Coverage Factor, 96.8 per cent. 


WAGON TRAIN: Total U.S. Rating, 40.3; Program Station Rating, 41.2; 
Coverage Factor, 97.8 per cent. 
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Qualitative Audience Measurements: 


centage of radio homes using radio, or the percentage 
television homes using TV, at any given time, is 


become meaningful. The same is true of audience measure. 
ments in radio and television. 

As indicated previously, ratings of radio or televisigg 
programs are frequently published in consumer media. 
However, such published reports (“Wagon Train” was 
the No. 1 show in March, with a rating of 46) hardly 
ever annotate the figures to indicate the rating base, the 
survey area, or the type of rating quoted. Yet, it is not 
possible to make intelligent comparisons of audience 
measurements, unless we know what type of measurement 
is used, since program ratings, just as car speeds, may 
refer to a variety of significantly different factors. Just 
as top speed is not the same as cruising speed, so is q 
“total audience” rating not the same as an “average audi- 
ence” rating; just as optimum gas mileage speed differs 
from acceleration speed, so does the “share of audience” 
rating differ from a “cumulative audience” rating. 



















Usefulness of Ratings 


The following paragraphs are devoted to an explanation 
of the different types of radio and television audience 
measurements commonly referred to as ratings, and to 
illustrations of the specific usefulness of each type of rating 
in the analysis of programs, time periods, market penetra. 
tion, and audience costs. 

Just as the audience measurements for print media, so 
have the audience measurements for the electronic media 
been developed along qualitative as well as along quanti- 
tative lines. For radio and TV, quantitative measurements 
refer to a numerical count of the viewing audience, while 
qualitative measurements refer to socio-economic and 
demographic characteristics of the audience, such as age, 
sex, city-size, presence of children, etc. 

The types of measurements that are most frequently 
used as tools in the evaluation of radio and television 
audiences, are: 




























Quantitative Audience Measurements: 





1. Homes using radio and homes using television (also 
referred to as “Sets-In-Use”’) 

Total audience 

Average audience 

Share of audience 

Minute-by-minute profile 

Cumulative audience 

Unduplicated audience 

Number of individuals in program audience 





NAME wh 
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1. Characteristics of individuals in program audience. 
2. Characteristics of the homes tuning to program. 








These will now be discussed in detail. 





Homes Using Radio/Homes Using Television. The pet 
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tovariously as “Sets-In-Use,” “Tune-In,” or “Homes Using 
Radio/Television” (H.U.R. or H.U.T.). Thus a 69.3 
HUT. at 8:00 PM on a Sunday evening means that 69.3 
per cent of the American television homes were viewing 
television at that time. 

“Sets-In-Use” represents the normal upper limit of a 
program's potential audience, except that in some rare 
instances the program offering itself, such as broadcasts 
or telecasts of World Series Baseball, Crime Commission 
Hearings, Hollywood Oscar Awards, etc., cause the “Sets- 
In-Use” to be higher than usual at that particular time. 
Generally however, “Sets-In-Use” indicates to the time 
buyer the maximum audience available at any given time; 
the time buyer may then work out some tentative estimates 
as to how much of this available audience he could reason- 
ably expect to reach with a particular program, consider- 
ing the program type, the particular qualities of the pro- 
gram, and the competitive programing to be faced. 

The tune-in level varies considerably by time of day, 
by day of week, and by season of the year. Figure I shows 
the variation of radio and television usage by time of day. 
There are evident differences in the size of the potential 
audience that an advertiser could reach through each of 
the two media, at various day parts. Note, for example, 
that radio usage is highest in the morning and lowest in 
the evening, while the reverse is true of television. Note 
also that about three times as many homes use television 
in the evening hours as in the early afternoon. 

Television audience potentials are substantially lower 
during the summer months than during other parts of the 
year. In contrast, home radio listening is relatively un- 
affected by seasonal factors (see Figure II}. 

While television “Sets-In-Use” is about a third lower 
during the summer than during the winter, the effect of 
seasonal factors varies considerably by time period. The 
greatest relative seasonal drop-off occurs in the early 
evening, while the seasonal decline is somewhat less pro- 
nounced during the late evening or during the morning 
hours: 


% of TV Homes Using Television, 1958-59 
Monday-Saturday January August % Difference 
12 Noon 23.8 17.2 —28% 

6:00 PM 39.2 23.0 —41% 
10:00 PM 62.8 48.4 —23% 
Source: Nielsen Television Index. 


SERIES BY BERNARD H. OBER 


Mr. Ober is contributing a series of three articles to 
Mepia/score on the basics of broadcast audience meas- 
— Subjects and dates of publication are as fol- 


September: Derivation of broadcast audience meas- 
urements ; types of measurements. 

October : Program audience ratings, minute-by-minute 
audience profile. 

November: Cumulative audience, unduplicated audi- 
ence, and qualitative measurements. 

Mr. Ober will follow this series with discussions of 
Measurements of print media audiences. a 
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Magazine Advertising Position 


Study of spreads in Look reveals 
exposures for front and back of book. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS of the page-pair (i.e., spread) 
openings of the two Look issues studied (March 17, 
March 31, 1959) by Audits & Surveys Company demon- 
strates that position of the advertisement affects very 
little the chance that it will be exposed to a large propor- 
tion of the issue’s readers. There were some variations in 
the number of households which opened various page- 
pairs, but these variations are probably statistically insig- 
nificant. Back-of-the-book openings (past page 70) were 
generally slightly below 90 per cent of households, but no 
page-pair in either issue was opened by fewer than 80 
per cent of the households. 

It is interesting that the traditional choice of many 
advertisers, the front-of-the-book position, is not espe- 
cially desirable. The first half-dozen spreads in both issues 
ranged from 88 per cent to 95 per cent exposure. Pages 
18 and 19 in the March 17 issue were seen by 88 per cent 
of Look households, while pages 42 and 43 (in the middle 
third of the magazine) were seen by 98 per cent. 


Highest Exposure 


With some exceptions, the highest exposure in the 
magazine occurred just before, within, and just after the 
first block of solid editorial matter. But the percentage 
difference between high and low is probably not signifi- 
cant. High point in one issue was-over 98 per cent of 
households (editorial matter and Salem cigarettes), in 
the other, 95 per cent (editorial matter and Calvert Re- 
serve). The low point in either issue was 80.5 per cent 
of households, and this was editorial material on pages 
112 and 113; there was no advertising on those pages. 

The famous Campbell Soup position (first right hand 
after solid editorial section), in this case actually occupied 
by Campbell Soup Company advertising, did better than 
the average in both issues, but achieved the highest score 
in neither. In the March 17 issue (where the average was 
90.1 per cent) this spread was seen by 94 per cent of 
Look households; in the March 31 issue, by 93 per cent 
(compared with the average of 89.4 per cent). 

On the average, Look discovered that in the portion of 
the survey where actual page openings—versus claimed 
page openings—could be checked, 92 per cent of the 
households were exposed to the pages in the first one-third 
of an issue; 92 per cent were exposed to the middle one- 
third; and 90 per cent were exposed to the final one-third. 
Actual page openings were ascertained by a glue-spot 
technique, using a non-resealing glue on each pair-page. 
The glue-spot seals would break apart only if the pages 
were completely opened. Ld 
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PLANNING: 


How the Experts Buy Network Television 


Top agency television men recently told the FCC how they 
buy and why. An analysis of a 712-page transcript, discussing 
cost factors, suitability of medium, objectives in programing. 


HE FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 

TIONS Commission’s recent ex- 
pedition to New York didn’t throw 
much light on the question of who 
controls network telecasting — and 
what this control does to the TV fare 
of the American public. 

Nevertheless, the hearings turned 
up a good deal of information on how 
to use network television as an ad- 
vertising medium. In fact, the de- 
termined buyer of media could ac- 
quire something of an education in 
current media practice by plowing 
through the transcript of the hearing 
(four volumes, 712 pages, 71 lbs.). 
Here is a digest of this testimony 
bearing on TV strategy and tactics 
by seven of the top professionals in 
the agencies. 

The witnesses were all but unani- 
mous in their opinion that there are 
few products in national distribution 
which cannot benefit from network 
television advertising. But each made 
certain qualifications. Robert L. Fore- 
man, executive vice president in 
charge of creative services of BBDO, 
for example, considers television most 
useful for packaged goods, “low tick- 
et items sold in supermarkets . 
mass products, things to be distrib- 
uted to many, many people, because 
television is a mass medium, and you 
will find television more appropriate 
for these than for products in thinner 
distribution. 

. If I were selling fishing tackle, 
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which is a thin market, I would per- 
haps do better in Field and Stream 
and Sports Afield than nighttime tele- 
vision.” 

C. Terence Clyne, senior vice presi- 
dent of McCann-Erickson in charge 
of broadcasting, mentions a copy ap- 
proach which might dictate, say, 
radio, rather than another medium, 
or the need for color, which presumes 
magazines rather than television. 
Then, too, incomplete distribution 
generally precludes the use of national 
television. 


Other Restrictions 

In addition, Dan Seymour, vice 
president and director of television 
and radio programing of J. Walter 
Thompson Company, has other re- 
strictions: “All products do not lend 
themselves to television advertising 
with equal facility. Products which 
may be demonstrated are probably 
the most adaptable to television ad- 
vertising. . . . There are some prod- 
ucts in regard to which it would not 
be efficient to advertise on television. 
An example might be such high-priced 
products as Rolls Royce automobiles. 
Here the market would be so re- 
stricted that national television adver- 
tising probably would not be chosen 
as one of the media through which 
to advertise.” 

The most important consideration 
as to whether a product can or should 
use television (especially nighttime 


television) is money. The 

were in general agreement that 
product with a total advertising a 
propriation of less than $1 millig 
can make itself felt in national 6 
vision of any kind. When it com 
prime evening hours, however, tl 
figure goes up to $3.5 million. 


Costly Support ; 
The reasoning, according to 
Cann’s Terry Clyne: the cost ¢ 
alternate-week half-hour show 
a year on net TV runs approxi 
$2.75 million. Since few advertise 
are willing to restrict their efforts 1 
a single medium (an exception: Bt 
ova Watch two years ago put 
total advertising appropriation 
network television), the TV exp 


ture requires support from additional” 


media which necessitates additional 
appropriation of funds. 

Mr. Clyne estimated cost of such 
support at approximately $1 million, 
based on the experience of the top 
50 advertisers (excluding whiskey 
marketers) which, he said, devote 
two-thirds of their appropriation om 
the average to network advertising, 
the balance to other media. 

Only two agency executives quali- 
fied this estimate. Young & Rubicam’s 
Peter G. Levathes was unwilling to 
concede that there is a minimum ap 
propriation needed for television ad- 
vertising. In his view, there ate 
enough kinds and intensities of TV 
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NOW YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE IN THE DARK! be seen by readers who will buy a new car this year; 
Until now, no magazine could answer that question, OWn an automatic washing machine; will buy lipstick 


None could tell you how many times your own ad F Salad dressing in the next couple of weeks; will take 

page will come face-to-face with your best prospects. ® Plane trip or buy stocks or insurance during the 

No newspaper can . . . no radio station can...no TV next 12 months. 

network can. Now, one magazine answers that most Here is the most im- 

important question . .. The Saturday Evening Post portant aid to me- ; | > O os” | 1 
» 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


~pioneer of Ad Page Exposure. Expanding on APX, dia buying since Ad 
the Post has prepared 7 new marketing studies: Page Exposure. Call 
Automotive, Insurance, Appliances, Food, Drugs & your Post salesman 


Toiletries, Travel, and Life Insurance & Investments. for any of the stud- the HI-FREQUENCY medium | 
Now you can know how many times your ad page will ies...now! 


29 million times each issue, someone turns to your ad page in the Post. That’s HI-FREQUENCY Ad Page Exposure (APX)! 
Metia/scope, September, 1959 93 





intensive coverage by 
the Telegram-Gazette 
158,215 Daily** — 102,957 Sunday** 


+E.B.1. — Sales Management Survey of Buying Power May 1959 
“Sales Management Survey of Buying Power May 1959 


**Member © Audit December 31, 1958 


The Worcester 
TELEGRAM ano GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


Notionol Representatives 


QwHERS OF RADIO STATION WrAS AND 








I'M THANy ‘ 
OLDER OUaINK 


* 


IN 
MANY 
WAYS 


I’m 15 years old and can sew like an expert. Like the other 
2,161,000 nimble-thimbled readers of AMERICAN GIRL, 
aged 10 through 16, I’ve learned to fashion a wardrobe, 
“face lift” my room. 


Sell the market where buying begins. AMERICAN GIRL 
delivers your sales message first (median age 13.8). 


AMERICAN GIRL MAGAZINE 


Published by the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
830 Third Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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exposure to fit almost any appropre) 
ation. Nevertheless, Mr. Levathe 
agreed that $2.5 million is none to 
much to air a half-hour show e 
other week. ; 

Mr. Foreman had a word to say og 
cost requirements: “It’s possible § 
buy into the medium in prime tim 
very effectively, let’s say for a bu 


ae 


’ 


Robert L. Foreman 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


of $300,000, but not over the 52- 
haul. Suppose you were an advert 
who had a business that concentrate 
its advertising prior to the Christm 
season. The new flexibility of pris 
time that all three networks 1 
available until, of course, they r 
sold out, is what we call a scatter plat 
For $300,000 you can do some ve 
efficient network nighttime adverti 
ing over this shorter period in prime 
television. This flexibility is a par 
ticipation, let’s call it announcemen 
within the body of a prime show W 
high circulation.” : 
A wry sidelight on TV’s cost 
provided by Thomas J. McDe 
formerly television chief of Benton 
& Bowles, and now with Four Star 
Films, a TV film producer. Mr. Me 
Dermott remarked that the talent and 
production cost of a top radio show 
in that medium’s heyday rarely ex 
ceeded $10,000 a week, compared 
with TV’s “average” talent cost of 
$45,000 to $50,000 a show today. 


e 


Objectives in TV 

Witnesses at the hearing offered 
some sound advice on what advertis 
ers should look for in TV, and how to 
get it. Assuming the kind of product 
normally advertised on evening net 
work television—a_nationally-distrib 
uted packaged goods product—all the 
witnesses placed the greatest emphasis 
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nothing sews up sales 





From Sewing Machines to Window Screens... 
Dressmaking to Diamond Rings . . . whatever 
you sell, wherever it’s sold, sew-up bigger sales 
by adding AWHERENESS to your advertising 
plan. Use the Yellow Pages—the shopping guide 
that tells prospects where to buy what you sell. 

For manufacturers of brand-name products, 
Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages tells 


...and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


buyers where to find his local outlets. For the 
local businessman, Yellow Pages advertising 
tells his community of the products and the 
services he offers. 

Ask the Yellow Pages man to pattern an 
AWHERENESS sales program to fit your needs. 
Call him at your local Bell telephone business 
office today. 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 
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on achieving high circulation. Richard 
A. R. Pinkham, senior vice president 
in charge of broadcast operations at 
Ted Bates, put it best: “Naturally, 
the marketing objective is of primary 
importance, but I believe we can over- 
simplify a little bit by pointing out 
that in the area of packaged goods the 
most important single factor is circu- 
lation—to reach as many people as 
often as possible within a given 
budget.” 

Another important objective, less 
concrete than sheer size of audience, 
is program environment or compat- 
ibility. Mr. Foreman defined it as 
follows: “We have done a great deal of 
research that indicates, for example, 
that a family-type program as against 
one that is sheer melodrama can for 
certain types of products bring some- 
thing to that audience which makes 
them more receptive to the commer- 
cial. As a result, they buy more of the 
product or are more prone to buy.” 
Mr. Foreman offered as an example 
the show, “Lassie.” The audience 
watches this program “as a family 
unit, and we have found that the type 
of show it is and this type of viewing 
does a sounder job for the Campbell 


Soup Company than perhaps another 
type... let’s say, a Western.” 

To illustrate the point further, Mr. 
Seymour pointed to “The Adventures 
of Ozzie and Harriet” as an example 
of a show compatible with the com- 
mercials for Eastman Kodak and 
Quaker Oats. “In this particular show, 
to achieve the objectives of both our 
clients, we wanted an all-family audi- 
ence, a more youthful audience, and 
an association of our commercials 
with family fun and gaiety .. . ” 

Mr. McDermott recounted his ex- 
perience with “The Danny Thomas 
Show,” which was selected as a vehi- 
cle for General Foods advertising spe- 
cifically as a compatible replacement 
for “I Love Lucy.” Here again, the 
objective was an “all-family” pro- 
gram. Mr. McDermott also mentioned 
a Western such as “Zane Grey The- 
ater” as a particularly good vehicle 
with which to sell coffee. Similarly, 
Mr. Clyne believes “that an advertise- 
ment for the Buick car is in a better 
atmosphere of persuasion and for the 
accomplishment of all of the adver- 
tising objectives for this automobile 
in a Bob Hope show than in a Wells 
Fargo.” 





NOW. 


SAVE » 


per line from regular national line rates 


GROUP DISCOUNT 
One Order 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


POST-INTELLIGENCER 


3 wearst NEWSPAPERS 
represented nationally by 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC. 


Herbert W Beyes, President 
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BIGGEST SAVING 
EVER OFFERED 


48. 


Rate effective August |, 195? 


One Billing One Payment 


PACIFIC COAST GROUP 
R.0.P.. SUNDAY 
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Main Office—S5S Third Street—San Francisco 3 





Lewis H. Titterton 
Compton Advertising 


Peter G. Levathes of Young & Rubi- 
cam said he would not select a horror 
program to advertise Jello, “the i 
of which is a friendly, shimmering 
product,” but raised the issue that 
there are “two schools of thought 
among advertising representatives . . 
one is that the program and product 
are so enmeshed that they cannot be 
separated, and the mood or reaction 
created by the program will attach to 
the product. The other is the notion 
that the program is a thing apart— 
that it merely serves to attract an audi- 
ence to whom a commercial message 
is to be delivered.” Y&R’s position: 
The product and the commercial mes- 
sage to be delivered are factors in the 
selection of program. 

But, adds Compton’s Lewis Titter- 
ton, mood and program compatibility 
don’t carry so much weight as they 
did in the radio days, “when one 
brand could sponsor an entire pro- 
gram. In the costly days of television, 
they have to take a subordinate part, 
and you have to buy circulation asa 
primary requisite, and as a secondary 
one see to it that your brand is ina 
harmonious atmosphere.” 

Mr. Foreman, on the other hand, 
offered an interesting example of a 
case where the overriding need for 
the largest audience was ignored for 
the sake of good program envirom 
ment. The “Armstrong Circle Thea 
ter” was constructed “so that it would 
be compatible with the aims and 
would be in keeping with the corpo 
rate activities and be a suitable vebi- 
cle to express these to the public of 
the Armstrong Cork Company.” Gir 
culation in this case was not the excl 
sive goal, although the show reaches 
many millions each week. “It’s fair to 
say we have traded numbers of people 
for climate and a type of vehicle that 
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SALES DOLLARS BY THE MILLIONS! 


Your product’s sales dollars multiply at 
®@amazing pace when you use FIRST 
3 MARKETS GROUP to concentrate 
aheavier advertising effort in the 3 top 
markets of New York, Chicago and 
ia. These are the fertile mar- 

kets where pre-selling of millions of 
ling customers through ade- 

quate advertising combines with the 


mass sales volume of giant self-service 
super markets to produce over 17% of 
all U.S. Food and Grocery product sales. 

In these compact, most profitable 
markets where the family coverage of 
General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday 
Supplements, Radio and T'V thins out, 
there is no substitute for the dominant 
55% coverage of all families by the 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP. 

Further, in 264 Industrial North and 
East counties where 27 % of total U. S. 
families consume over 29% of the 
nation’s grocery product purchases— 
FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP delivers 
an audience of 51% of all families. 

To make your advertising sell more 
where more is sold it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


ROTOGRAVURE » COLORGRAVURE 
Wen Year 7.0.1. hows Building, 220 East 42nd Steet, MUrray Hill 7-4894 - CurCAGO 11, IN. Tribune Tower, SUperios 7-0043 « SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif, 155 Montgomery Street, Garfield 1-7946 » Los ANGELES 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, OUshirk 5-3557 











19,000 Circulation 
lial Audited 


The ONLY National Trade 
Publication devoted 
exclusively to the 


FISH BOAT FIELD! 


About the Market 


The annual seafood catch has grown to a 
record high of 5 billion pounds; capital 
investment in all commercial fishing craft 
is now over a billion dollars; and the 
operation and maintenance of the vast 
fishing fleet reaches into the millions. 


About the Magazine 


FISH BOAT Is the only trade publication 
almed directly at Fish Boat owners and op- 
erators, reaching 19,000 in the U. S., Alaska, 
Canada and Mexico. 


FISH BOAT 


© offers national coverage of its market 
... in depth. 

© shows a whopping 58.9% increase in 
advertising pages (comparing first 6 
months of 1957-58). 


@ has the lowest cost per thousand 
circulation. 


The FISH BOAT offers you lowest cost per 
thousand circulation. 


write for these 3 
useful booklets 
¢ Fish Boat Market Data 
e Circulation Analysis 
e What Constitutes Readership? 


H. L. PEACE 
PUBLICATIONS 


624 Gravier Street, New Orleans 12, La. 











will give us the backdrop to the com- 
mercial messages of the Armstrong 
Cork Company.” 


Audience Composition: 


A third objective, also difficult to 
achieve with precision, is an audience 
for a commercial which matches a 
product’s marketing profile. Of all the 
agencies represented at the hearing, 
J. Walter Thompson was most confi- 
dent of its ability to do this. Here is 


Peter G. Levathes 
Young & Rubicam 


part of Mr. Seymour’s testimony on 
this subject: “J. Walter Thompson 
believes it can reach particular audi- 
ences. It conducts research of its own, 
as well as making use of rating and 
analytical services . . . in order to 
determine when and how particular 
groups from the national audience 
may be reached. Obvious examples 
of such groups are women, children. 
older people, people in the upper 
informational level, upper-income 
groups. Beyond this, there are further 
refinements. An example might be 
married women between the ages of 
20 and 35. JWT bases a considerable 
portion of its television advertising 
effort on the ability to reach these 
particular audiences. 

“In attempting to reach such audi- 
ences, one of the principal considera- 
tions is the type of programing to be 
used. The afternoon programing, for 
instance, is designed almost entirely 
for women,—housewives. Late after- 
noon programing . . . is, of course, 
designed for children. Prize fights . . . 
would be primarily directed toward 
men. .. . Splinter audiences . . . are 
very much within the advertising con- 
cept of Thompson. 

“An example of the type of show 
which is used to reach a selected 
economic group is ‘Meet the Press,’ 


sponsored by Pan American 
Airways, which sells high-cost g 
travel. Its advertising is inte; 
attract the larger-income groups ¥ 
would have an interest in and) 
capable of purchasing world tray 
This program was bought by Pp 
American on the theory that the ney. 
discussion type of program is mop 
likely to attract such persons.” 
short, Mr. Seymour believes he a 
find or develop programing whid 
will attract any specific kind of og, 
sumer group, provided the cost 
such programing stays in line wih 
audience size. 

Y&R’s Levathes was not so comp 
dent. In his opinion, predeterminatigy 
of audience is extremely difficult 
yond such gross divisions as a femak 
audience for daytime programing 
and an adult audience during le 
evening. The composition is deter 
mined primarily by time period 
rather than by programing. Mr, Lem 
thes added “that it is almost imp 
sible to relate the so-called ¢ 
and intellectual levels in the 4 
audience to types of programing! 


Selection of Age Groups 


There was general agreement at 
the witnesses that, while it is di 
to select income or cultural grot 
through television, it is entirely po 
sible to select age groups. Mr. Clyne 
gave as an example the Gail Stom 
show for Nestlé, which was designed 
to reach young people (and did). He 
also had something to say about the 


McCann Erickson 


selectivity of the high-priced special 
shows which will pepper the evening 
schedule this coming season, 

may throw some light on the strategy 
behind the purchase of these prop 
erties. “In the case of most of yout 
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MEN” ARE SOLD IN THE MORNING 
... that’s the TREND in Buffalo 


You can take the word of Buffalo mens’ stores for that fact. In 1958 
they placed 72.6% of their daily advertising linage in the Courier- 
Express— 74.8% of the total with Sunday insertions included. 


And this steadily growing trend is by no means new. Here are the men’s 
store advertising figures for Buffalo from 1948 to 1958: 


Daily Courier-Express 
Sunday Courier-Express 
Evening Paper DOWN 30.9% 


Similar figures in many other classifications clearly indicate that 
whether you sell men—or women—or both, your advertising will do 
‘powerful selling job in the Courier-Express. 


FORMORE ADVERTISING FOR YOUR DOLLAR — concentrated on those 
wih more dollars to spend—use the Morning Courier-Express. It 

nearly half the families in ABC Buffalo— over one-third of all 
those in the rich 8-County Western New York Market. 


FOR SATURATION — use the Sunday Courier-Express—the state’s 
St newspaper outside of Manhattan. It blankets the 482,108 fam- 
in Buffalo and the eight surrounding counties. 


‘WOMEN, TOO!—The Morning Courier-Express carries 65.8% of 
daly women's store linage in Buffalo—74.1% of the total when Sunday 
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ROP COLOR AVAILABLE 
BOTH DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Buffalo 
Courier- 
Express 


Member: Metro Sunday Comics and 
Sunday Magazine Networks 


Representatives: Scolaro, Meeker & Scott 
Pacific Coast: Doyle & Hawley 
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time in Charlotte 


Check these two reports 


(NSI Nov-Dec. "58 and Apr-May °59) 


. . - you'll discover why scores 

of national and regional adver- 

tisers have followed the trend 
to WIST! 


Seeing is believing. Take 
a look — see for yourself! 
Your PGW Colonel will be 
glad to show you copies 


they'll tell youwhy... 


is the 


best 
radio buy 


in Charlotte 





A BROADCASTING COMPANY Of THE SOUTH STATION 








NO SCHEDULE 


IN THE BIG, GROWING 
PROTESTANT 


CHURCH MARKET 


is complete without 


MOODY MONTHLY 





Speaking of unduplicated coverage* 
If your advertising was running currently in 
Christian Herald, Presbyterian Lije, Together 
and Your Church—with a combined circulation 
of over 214 million . . 

YOUR ADVERTISING MESSAGE 
WOULD STILL BE MISSING 84.2% 
OF M/M’‘s 100,000 CIRCULATION 

Moody Monthly is 
the largest and most 
influential medium 
> in the conservative fen| =) 
Protestant field. 
—and M/M has less than 31% duplication with 
the combined circulations of the other two lead- 
ing interdenominational magazines in the con- 
servative field... 18.1% with Christian Life, 
and only 12.4%, with Eternity 
Moody Monthly goes into 100,000 homes and 
reaches key people who influence purchases 
in more than 60,000 conservative Protestant 
churches—and that's why no schedule in this 
big church market is complete without M/M. 

"Figures based on an independent survey of 

religious magazines conducted by Broadman 

Press of Nashville, Tenn. 

MOODY MONTHLY 
820 North LaSalle Street + Chicago 10, Illinois 

LAWRENCE ZELTNER, Advertising Manager 
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specials, you will find that the ratio 
of percentage of homes reached is far 
greater in the metropolitan areas than 
in the rural areas. This is specially 
true of the personalities; the Sinatras, 
the Dean Martins and Jerry Lewises.” 

Ted Bates’ Pinkham summed up 
the common attitude toward audience 
composition as a strategy considera- 
tion. He hypothesized a packaged 
goods product which is bought mainly 
by women 18 to 35 years old. A ve- 
hicle for this product should afford 
mass audience (the prime objective) 





Richard A. R. Pinkham 
Ted Bates & Company 


plus “an inner appeal” to women of 
that age group. “If you have a top-10 
hit, you reach enough people so that 
a lot are going to be women 18 to 35 
years old, so you have an excellent 
vehicle for your product. If you can 
go further and get a top-10 hit with 
mass circulation which has . . . 50 per 
cent of the audience in housewives 18 
to 35 years old, then you have not 
only a hit, but also a hit which is 
exactly on target.” 


Some TV Tactics 


The media tactics used to achieve 
these objectives in network television 
are manifold. Of chief interest to 
buyers of media are the questions of 
lead-in and counter-programing, and 
their effect on audience flow. Since 
most of the witnesses at the hearing 
said much the same things, here is a 
summary of their thinking. 

To a considerable extent, the audi- 
ence available to any particular pro- 
gram is conditioned by the preceding 
show, the show following, and the 
shows in competition with it during 
the same time period. Obviously, it’s 
an advantage to have a show preceded 
by a strong program, since it is likely 
that much of the audience of the ear- 











lier show will carry over into the ney 
time—through inertia, if for no othe 
reason. It’s also an advantage, reas 
TV men, if the preceding show ig gf 
the same general type as your shoy. 
since an audience attracted, Say, to 
one Western, very likely will be » 
tracted to another. 

Lead-out, or the nature and strength 
of the following program, is not » 
important as lead-in, but it is a fg. 
tor. Portions of the audience for you 
show which may be getting restive 
during the closing minutes, may stay 
to the end in order to watch the ney 
half-hour. Similarly, a show may pick 
up audience from persons attracted tg 
the succeeding show tuning in early, 





















Counter-programing 


Counter-programing is a 
used by the networks in their 
to regulate audience flow. The a 
concern is to offer a program di 
ent in type from a strong 
in the same time period. It is 
that a family comedy will fare bh 
against a popular Western than 
other Western will, since it will att 
persons who don’t like action 
Another Western would merely 
the available audience for that type of 
program. 

Mr. McDermott had a word of caw- 
tion, however: “We have a theory- 
and it is shared by the head of our 


Thomas J. McDermott 
Benton & Bowles 


media department—that the program 
is the single entity that attracts the 
audience, so have made a decision on 
the strength of a program, most of the 
time, to put it in the time period that 
we believe is right for it, instead of 
being concerned about lead-in and 
lead out.” In a word, in television, the 
show’s the thing. : 
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RAPID READER RESPONSE. What does it 
say, to mean to you? Inquiries, for example, the action 
| be at response? Or readership, the starting point for 





every variety of response? 

Not s If you're like most smart advertisers, you're interested 
3 & fac. in total response. You want sales leads and readership 
«ye that you can measure. But that’s not all... you 
a want to create a preference for your product and 
he next a favorable company image. The solution is to 


put your advertising in a magazine where 


measured TOTAL RESPONSE is high. 
; Fesponse 
| | 


ay pick 






| 
| 


Why is response to editorial pages and advertising 
on the upswing in MACHINE DESIGN? Two reasons: 
(1) Massive editorial research equips MACHINE DESIGN 
editors to deliver what readers want. (2) High 
precision circulation methods direct MACHINE DESIGN 
to the right people . . . at the right plants 

. .. at the right time. For example, over 60% of 
MACHINE DESIGN copies are verified annually 

by personal interviews in the readers’ plants. 


That’s why advertisers who value TOTAL RESPONSE, 
both the measurable and the immeasurable reactions 
of readers to advertisements, prefer to gear their 
marketing plans to MACHINE DESIGN . . . the magazine 
of RAPID READER RESPONSE. 
















of cau- 
eory— 
of our 


a | Penton a publication BPA 
ogra Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio GD | 





In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia 


Apvertistnc Orrices: Philadelphia * New York * Chicago 
Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Fionma Resoats: The Leoxard Company * Miami Beach 
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Evils of Double Billing 


In Co-operative Advertising 


11 maneuvers devised by the retailer 
and in some instances by the medium, and the 
six consequences that may follow. 


By Morton J. Simon 
Member of the Philadelphia Bar 


NE OF THE REGULAR (and in- 
creasing) evils which bedevil co- 


operative advertising is “double bill- 


By “double billing” I mean a vari- 
ay of fraudulent schemes devised and 
operated by the retailer and, in some 
instances, by the medium. It does not 
include such practices as the open and 
dear billing of production charges to 
the manufacturer. Double billing is a 
deliberate undercover trick by retail- 


ets to violate the co-operative offer, - 


thereby obtaining considerably more 
a a contribution than the offer calls 
for. 

Such things as production charges, 
when openly billed, may be violations 
of the co-op offer but, at least, they 
ae open charges and not subterfuges 
or frauds. 

Not only is double billing extend- 
ing its periphery, but its techniques 
also have been expanded, varied and 
rendered more difficult to discover. 

Some of these double-billing meth- 
ods are not too well known, perhaps 
because some of them are possible 
oly in larger metropolitan areas 
where the more diffuse operations of 
the media (particularly the news- 
papers) make certain of the methods 


Among the various double-billing 


maneuverings (the following list is 
wt exhaustive) are: 


1. Local vs. National Rate. The 
taller pays for the advertisement on 
the basis of the lower local rate. He 
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then bills the manufacturer at the 
considerably higher national rate, 
even though this may be specifically 
contrary to the co-operative offer and 
is a palpable fraud. In its simplest 
form, this technique does not require 
the connivance of the medium. 

Much of the current criticism of the 
dual rate structure generally stems 
from the advertisers’ knowledge that 
such a system makes possible this 
type of double billing. Also, the diffi- 
culty of running down and obtaining 
local rates becomes a complicated 
problem for the manufacturer who 
pays the bill. Much of the manufac- 
turer-retailer correspondence deals 
with this facet of the problem. Even 
the efforts of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, which makes avail- 
able to its members the local rates of 
many publications throughout the 
country, can go only part way toward 
solving this problem. 


2. “Phony” Billing. This is in 
essence an implementation of item 1. 
The same dichotomy of rates is used 
by the retailer when he makes his 
claim against the manufacturer. He 
obtains from the medium a fraudu- 
lent second bill for the same advertise- 
ment. This second bill is written and 
receipted on the basis of the higher 
national rate instead of the rate actu- 
ally paid by the retailer, the lower 
local rate. 


3. “Two-in-One” Billheads. 
This, again, is a variation of item 1. 


The medium’s billhead is so designed 


physically that the bottom portion can 
be cut off by the retailer when sub- 
mitting the bills to a manufacturer. 
The upper portion of the bill shows a 
charge based on the national rate. 
Deductions therefrom are typed on 
the lower portion. It is this lesser 
figure which the retailer pays, un- 
known to the manufacturer. The lat- 
ter receives only the upper portion of 
the bill and, if he is naive, is ready to 
believe that this is the amount actu- 
ally paid by the retailer. 


4. Discounts. It is, of course, com- 
mon practice (without any reprehen- 
sible implications) to allow substantial 
discounts from the basic local rate if 
the retailer uses a certain volume of 
linage or time. In fact, it would be a 
most unusual situation for any but 
the smaller retail advertiser to pay the 
base rate in full because the volume 
does accumulate over the discount 
period. 

The retailer pays for the co-op in- 
sertion or broadcast at the discounted 
level, but bills the manufacturer at 
the normal, full rate. Frequently this 
arrangement is coupled with the local- 
national rate overcharge method. As 
a result, the contributions of the man- 
ufacturer may often be doubled, 
tripled, or even quadrupled over the 
percentage which he intends to pay 
and which he believes he is paying. 


5. Premium Charges. Some pub- 
lishers charge a premium rate for 
certain positions as a matter of rou- 
tine rate structure. The retailer takes 
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advantage of this in any one of sev- 
eral ways. He collects from the adver- 
tiser on the basis of the premium 
charge, but does not, in fact, pay the 
premium rate to the medium. The 
tear sheet submitted to the manufac- 
turer fortifies the claim of the retailer, 
and on the surface the claim looks 
legitimate. 

However, the premium position 
may actually have been used and re- 
ceived, but without any mark-up. 
Perhaps the premium rate applies 
only on certain days of the week, and 
the advertisement is run in the premi- 


um position at normal rates on one 
of the other days in the week. Perhaps 
the retailer has an important enough 
value to the medium to obtain the 
premium position even on premium 
days without paying the premium 
rate. 


6. Split Runs. Many newspapers 
provide their advertisers with split-run 
accommodation. This is, of course, a 
satisfactory and proper practice if not 
mishandled. However, the retailer 


may take advantage of such avail- 
abilities by running co-op for the 
product of one manufacturer in a por- 





KOLN-TV 
OUT-PULLS 24 OTHER TV STATIONS 
in cost-per-order results! 


Advertising 
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1 
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We're hepry to Coffee Flower 


1959 Butter-Me 


Contest. 


cost per flowe 





The letter speaks for itself. If it’s results 
you're after, make sure you reach Ne- 
braska’s other big market — Lincoln- 
Land — through the one station that 


tal 
zation who con 


inc 
avaeD 
-3700 


June 4» 1959 





ations and yoo 


at guccesS+ “ 


sincerely» 


, Lierle 
Willian B me 


Broadcast 


really covers it. Avery-Knodel will give 
you all the facts on KOLN-TV — Offi- 
cial Basic CBS Outlet for South Cen- 
tral Nebraska and Northern Kansas. 


KOLN-TV 


COVERS LINCOLN-LAND — MEBRASKA'S OTMER BIG MARKIT 
Avery Knedel, Inc., Exclusive Netional Representatives 








tion of the split-run and for the pr 
ucts of another manufacturer jn 
balance of the run. Then the retaile 
bills both manufacturers as though 
each had run in all copies. 

The results of this practice can 
almost fantastic if it is coupled wih 
the local-national rate and hidden ds 
count routines. 


7. Partial Circulation. This is, 
variation on the split-run arrange 
ment. Most newspapers, especially 
those with large circulations, hay 
several editions. The retailer may mp 
the co-op of one manufacturer in te 
first edition, pull it and substitute th 
co-op of a second manufacturer 
later editions. This supplies the m 
tailer with apparently legal tear shees 
upon which to bill both manufacty. 
ers. Again the financial possibilities 
are intriguing. 


8. Regional Editions. This, too, 
is a variation of the split-run and par 
tial circulation techniques. It can be 
handled the same way, with a do 
bling on two or more manufactures, 
Even if this is not done, the lower rate 
for a regional edition, as against the 
full run of the publication, gives th 
retailer another plus. 

This regional edition gimmick r 
calls to mind a situation in Italy. 4 
magazine carried the advertising o 
product A in the copies destined for 
the northern part of the country and 
of product B in the same space in the 
copies sent to the south of Italy. The 
the publisher billed (and ive 
payment from) both advertisers # 
though their advertising had run 
all copies circulated throughout the 
country. It is reported that the adver 
tisers, when they discovered the site 
ation, took no action. 






9. Production Charges. Mor 
retailers are loading their co-op claims 
with production charges. This may 
not be fraudulent, however. If the 
manufacturer has indicated the a 
ceptability of such charges for 
operative reimbursement, there cat 
be little question about them, provided 
they are legal and honest in amount, 
and not merely a system to 
enrich the retailer. 

Since the manufacturer can ase 
tain the accuracy of these 
only with difficulty, the i 
for retailer profit are manifest. 


is particularly true when a store® tT 
a full page of co-op, advertising 
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By Actual Count...here is the 
5-Year Advertising Trend in the 


Automotive Jobber Market... 
and the Trend Continues Strong in 1959 

















* For the first six months of 1959, JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS earned a 43% ad volume 
increase — 1,157 ad units to 810 during the same 1958 period. JOBBER TOPICS carried 
1,400 pages for the first six months, against 1,342 for the like period in 1958 — less than 


3% volume gain. 
JOBBER TOPICS AD VOLUME BY YEARS 
$102 2,934 2,881 


a. —— 












































1955 1956 1957 1958 1959% | | 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


The JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS and Jobber Topics ad volume charts include only advertising of manufacturers — and exclude any advertising 
di worehouse distributors or manufacturers’ agents. The JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS chart at the left is in 1/9-page ad units (measuring 
35/16" x 4-7/8”)—the standard measuring unit of product news tabloids—as reported to “Industrial Marketing” in which JOBBER PRODUCT 
NEWS reports its monthly ad volume figures. On the right is the Jobber Topics ad volume chart of the pocket-size page units measuring 4%," 
6%”. Jobber Topics does not report its monthly ad volume in “Industrial Marketing.” THIS IS BY ACTUAL COUNT. Copies of all issues and 
records on this count are in the general offices of JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS in Chicago. Advertising buyers are privileged to inspect these 
fo substantiate authenticity and accuracy. 


The Best Qualified and Most Experienced Editorial Staff Serving Automotive Jobbers 


These six men are responsible for the editorial content and character of JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS. 
They represent an aggregate of 143 years of practical experience in industry and publishing. 














Emil G. Stanley William S. Wade Charles H. Davis John A. Stair Alex Darragh Heath Walsh 


ing business, all in business paper publishing. to 15 years experience as an aut ve w 





Few STANLEY, founder of JPN, is Editor and Publisher with 26 years in JOHN A. STAIR, Managing Editor and Product News Editor, has had close 
ol 5 — T 


P g and de P t with 35 years in key automotive and industry 
positions. He is also a regular JPN feature and news writer. 


HEATH WALSH with five years editorial experience, is Associate Editor. 





WILLIAM S. WADE, Executive Vice President, co-founder of JPN, functions ALEX DARRAGH handles all editorial photography and assists in editorial 
in editorial pl ; ol ry | i d i 


g ond de Pp t, close to 20 years industry and pub- 
lishing experience. 
CHARLES H. DAVIS, Vice-President and Executive Editor, has 40 years of 
manufacturing and jobber experience, all automotive. For 5 These 6 men have an average of 22 years of practical industry and pub- 
yeort he Nati | Aut tive Parts Association, and for a like lishing experience. In addition, several assistants comprise the editorial work 
period wos executive director of Florida Automotive Wholesalers Assn. force of JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS. 








Another JPN Exclusive . . . a Monthly Newspaper Editorial Page 


for the first time automotive jobbers now have a much-needed, thought-provoking monthly 
ettorial page . . . newspaper style. Under the heading “JPN Editorial Viewpoint’ (always 
Saw cxch issue) JPN expresses itself and leads in industry thinking on basic, all-important 
ond issues. JPN truly is the crusading newspaper of the t tive wholesaler. 
fren os JPN editors express themselves, readers have the same privileges through JPN’s new 
‘column “The JPN Readers’ Viewpoint’. These are just a few of the many editorial innovations 
Sppearing in the “Newspaper of Aut tive Wholesaling’ — JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS. 














= SS SE 
5 3 AUTOMOTIVE JOBBER PAPERS — NO 1960 AD RATE INCREASES 
. JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS & JOBBER NEWS + JPN DIRECTORY & BUYERS’ GUIDE +» JPN SHOW DAILY 


Published by Stanley Publishing Company, 431 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 7 WAbash 2-0636 
: ER PRODUCT NEWS, First with 50,000 Monthly Circulation @ More JPN Innovations in 1960 
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products of many manufacturers. The 
total cost may be X dollars, but by 
the time the retailer finishes splitting 
the X dollars among the various man- 
ufacturers included, the total col- 
lected is sometimes many times the 
legal X dollars. 

Sometimes, the production charges 
are stated as a separate item by the 
retailer. Frequently, however, they 
are buried in an overal! claim, mak- 
ing their discovery and the checking 
of accuracy very difficult. 

Some manufacturers will openly ac- 
cept billing from their retailers for 


production costs. Thus, Exquisite 
Form Bras in 1956 announced to its 
dealers that it would pay these 
charges, premising such action on ad- 
vice of its counsel in the following 
language: 

“Exquisite Form has now been ad- 
vised by its legal counsel that it is 
completely consistent with the FTC 
Trade Practice Rules to share produc- 
tion costs of its co-operative ads. 

“Where its retailers do not use its 
prepared mats, but prepare their own 
advertising to fit the style and format 
which they have found most effective 





> 





the Inquisitive 
Editor 
who reports how 
to build castles 








H. seeks out the new ways to build castles... and sky- 
scrapers, churches, industrial plants and other important 
non-residential buildings. And he searches for new products 
and tools and equipment to build with. 


He writes for the contractors and architect-engineers and 
dealers who design and construct these non-residential build- 
ings. They depend on his magazine for on-the-job reports of 
the latest methods for using materials to construct these 
buildings. Other architect magazines have only designs and 
finished buildings. Other construction magazines have too 
much on roads and bridges and too little on buildings. And 
magazines on residential construction are not for his readers. 


His magazine is BUILDING CONSTRUCTION ILLUSTRATED. 
It is the only magazine edited exclusively for the contractor- 
architect-dealer Building Teams that build only buildings. 


THe) BUILDING c 


ONSTRUCTION Jitustrated 


5 South Wabash Avenue + Chicago 3, Illinois 


The only magozine exclusively reporting methods 
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for using materials to construct important buildings 





for them, Exquisite Form feels that i 
is only fair that it bear part of the 
additional cost.” 


10. Special Sections. Newspapers 
may run special sections built around 
some local event or activity. The rates 
for this special section may be leg 
than the normal rate (even forgetting 
discount, etc.). The retailer takes ad. 
vantage of this lower rate, but forgets 
to let the manufacturer know about jt 
billing the latter on the usual basis, 


11. Deliberate Advertising Ey. 
rors. A retailer may include an error 
or two in his advertisement. Perhaps 
the error appears only in one portion 
of the advertisement, that dealing with 
the co-operative advertising of a par- 
ticular product. The retailer does this 
in such a way as to make the paper 
give him a re-run, at least as to that 
particular co-operative portion. Some. 
times, the responsibility for the error 
will be quite properly denied by the 
paper, but the re-run (or partial re 
run) may be allowed as a matter of 
expedience. 

Thus, the retailer can obtain two 
separate tear sheets from two different 
issues. Both are submitted by him to 
the manufacturer, and he collects 
twice for what is essentially the same 
advertisement, or, at least, was paid 
for by the retailer only once. 

Much of the criticism by manufac. 
turers of their own co-op programs 
stems from their growing realization 
that double billing is muleting their 
budgets of very substantial amounts 
of otherwise productive dollars. Cou- 
pled with this is an element of frus 
tration stemming from the knowledge 
that it is difficult to do too much 
about it. 

Even when dealing with honest re- 
tailers, some feel a tremendous urge 
to check and investigate everybody. 
This is true particularly in the case 
of the manufacturers who have a 
broad and intensive policing program. 
They must proceed on the basis that 
every co-operating retailer may be 
double-billing them. There is a com 
tinuing and involved exchange of 
correspondence, explanation, vouch- 
ers, tear sheets, calculations, etc. Little 
of this does anything to improve mat 
ufacturer-retailer relations. The hon 
est retailer may come to resent this 
flow of inquiries. 

Many manufacturers realize that, 
no matter how specific their policing 
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It's easy to see which way the retail linage is moving in Solid 

Cincinnati. The charts above are typical. Year after year, . ‘ R P 
in one classification after another, retailers who know the Solid Cincinnati 
market—and its newspapers—are relying more and more on 

the MORNING Enquirer. In the past 5 years The Enquirer's 

share of total daily advertising has climbed from 37% to 54% reads the 

and it's still climbing. Significant? Very! As the new 1959 Top 

Ten Brands Survey, available soon, will show in most interest- Cincinnati 

ing detail. Reserve your copy now. Write, wire or phone The 

Enquirer's Advertising Department. 


Represented by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. Enquir er 
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Sell the complete buying team 
with Croplife’s Production Edition 


Management and production 
men call the shots on what to 
buy and who to buy it from in 
the fast-changing agricultural 
chemicals field. That’s why 
Croplife has come up with this 
unique new edition published 
every fourth week. 


It’s edited exclusively for 
production and management 
men, circulated exclusively to 
them (about 8,500, every one 
named and validated). This 
new, added circulation costs 
you nothing extra, and it gives 
your advertising deeper pene- 
tration to the complete buying 


Croplife 


the weekly newspaper of the 
agricultural chemicals industry 


Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 
. . . business journalists 
since 1873 








programs, they still cannot root outy 
all double billing. I know of some 
cases where retailers have actually 
boasted how they “put it over on the 
manufacturers.” They have pat, pre- 
pared answers to the inquiries which 
they know will come. A chain store 
comptroller has told me that there is 
one man in his office who does little 
aside from handling these inquiries, 
and that his office has a looseleaf 
binder containing form replies for 
any manufacturers who have temerity 
to question co-op charges. 

These varied subterfuges by the 
retailer (and sometimes the medium) 
undoubtedly give the impression that 
it is the retailer who originates these 
maneuvers and who profits from the 
double billing, and that the manufac- 
turer is the victim of this skulduggery. 
This, of course, is the case. But it 
should not be thought that the manu- 
facturer is always the unwilling vic- 
tim of these practices. 

There are occasions when the man- 
ufacturer deliberately “sits still” for 
these profitable retailer tricks. Some- 
times the manufacturer merely sus- 
pects that these things are happening. 
In other situations he knows perfectly 
well that he is being overcharged and 
exploited. 

A few manufacturers (or at least 
their salesmen or missionaries) them- 
selves set the pattern with special 
large-volume customers. It is the man- 
ufacturer who deliberately shows the 
preferred retailer (usually a large 
chain or a department store) how to 
handle its “duplicitous” charges. The 
reasons for this attitude are simple. 
If the manufacturer is merely passive 
and “acceptive,” the reason may be 
fear of alienating an important cus- 
tomer. If the manufacturer takes the 
lead, the practice is euphemistically 
considered “good selling.” 


LEGAL CONSEQUENCES 


Let us turn, now, to the legal con- 
sequences of this perverted system. 
Once again, the legal sequelae flow 
from the practical. Basically, the im- 
portant practical (and financial) fact 
in this connection is that the retailer 
either gets paid for something he has 
not delivered, or he gets paid too 
much for something he has delivered. 
In either situation the manufacturer 
is being mulcted. 

The importance of these legal con- 
cerns is highlighted by the efforts of 





Legal Entanglemenits  _ 
In Co-operative Advertising 


This discussion is the second part of 
a three-part series by Mr. Simon og 
“The Increasing Legal Entanglements 
in Co-operative Advertising.” In Augug 
Mep1a/scope he discussed 11 points that 
advertisers should check in order 
keep their co-operative programs legally 
acceptable. In October he will offer g 
program to police and prevent double 
billing, and will discuss the impact of 
the new federal excise tax ruling on eo. 
operative advertising, the illegality of 
advertising allowances, and co-operative 
advertising in certain industries under 
state control laws. 











various media associations to wam 
their members. I have seen sever 
bulletins from state newspaper ass. 
ciations dealing with the problem 
Usually the dangers stressed are the 
possibilities of criminal involvement 
for the media, since they are les 
likely to be involved in the civ 
aspects. 

Typical is that of the Oregon News 
paper Association which quoted 
length Sec. 165.205 of the Oregon 
Revised Statutes as follows: 

“The presentation by any person of 
a bill, invoice, statement, account, or 
claim in writing to another, knowing 
the same to contain items of over- 
charge or false items or wrongiul 
charges with intent to obtain payments 
thereof, whether obtained or not, shall 
be deemed a false pretense, and the 
account, bill, invoice or claim shall be 
deemed a false token within the pro 
visions of this section without the 
signature thereon of the person pre 
senting the same.” 

The Bulletin then goes on to point 
out that, under Oregon law, the per 
alty for this violation is imprisor 
ment for not more than five years 
a fine of not more than $500 or both 

The consequences of double billing 
may be grouped under the following 
headings: 


1. Obtaining Money under 
False Pretenses. There is little ques 
tion in my mind that many of the 
techniques of double billing are violt 
tions of the various state laws relative 
to obtaining money under false pre 
tenses. The Oregon statute 
above may be taken as an example. 

State laws usually require that the 
prosecutor prove that the fraud was 
committed intentionally. Since every 
double-billing technique requires de 
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liberate effort, there would be little 
jificulty in proving this element of 
the crime. 

[have not as yet been able to find 
my cases which specifically apply 
gach statutes to double billing. How- 
wer, these negative research results 
dhould give no solace to any double 
hiller. Double billing is certainly 
yithin the ambit of the general stat- 
utes on the subject. 


2. Conspiracy. Anyone reading 
the daily newspapers must recognize 
that state and federal prosecutions for 
conspiracy appear to be increasing in 
number. This is another area of pos- 
dble criminal prosecution for the 
double biller whenever it can be 
chown that the retailer and the medi- 
wm get together to make the double 
ih ssible. 

7" these days a disgruntled 
supermarket operator is going to pro- 
ced for triple damages under the 
Sherman Act averring—and perhaps 
proving—that some manufacturer or 
supplier has been conspiring with a 
competitive supermarket chain in ask- 
ing and paying double billing in order 
to give a monopolistic edge to the 
chain in the plaintiff's marketing area. 

Also, such a manufacturer who 
knowingly—or, worse yet, deliberately 
-pays double billing may find him- 
sif dubbed a conspirator under the 


Robinson-Patman Act or the Federal © 


Trade Commission Act, as discussed 


atlength under items 4 and 5. 


3. Mail Fraud Statutes. The re- 
taller would probably be liable under 
the so-called Federal Mail Fraud Stat- 
wes. The fraudulent bills are, of 
course, submitted through the mail to 
the manufacturer. Certainly double 
billing is “a scheme or artifice to de- 
fraud, or for obtaining money or 
property by means of false or fraudu- 
kat pretenses, representations or 
promises” as required by the statute. 
If the bills submitted are false, “the 
wading thereof, being inconsistent 
with honesty, is knowingly false.” 


4, Effect of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. In many instances, in 
Which the manufacturer knows, or has 
teason to know, that double billing is 
being perpetrated, the provisions of 
the Robinson-Patman Act would ap- 
ply. By the payment of double billing, 
the manufacturer destroys whatever 
Moportionality his co-op advertising 
Megram may have initially enjoyed. 
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Even if the co-op offer may have been 
quite legitimate originally under the 
Robinson-Patman Act, its administra- 
tion must also be consonant with the 
Act. There must be no mishandling 
of the funds. Otherwise, the program 
may fail. 

This brings us to another phase of 
the necessary policing by the manu- 
facturer. The FTC has said that the 
manufacturer may not pay for serv- 
ices not actually rendered. In other 
words, payment for non-existing serv- 
ices favors a retailer at the expense 
of his legally operating competition; 
proportionality is automatically upset. 

In one expression of its position, 
the FTC has said: 

“The manufacturer must take every 
reasonable precaution to see that serv- 
ices, facilities, or allowances which 
he furnishes to customers are used 
in accord with the terms of its offer; 
and upon failure of the customer to 
perform any obligation on his part 
(the manufacturer) must cease sup- 
plying the customer any further serv- 
ice, facility, or allowance.” 

To a degree, this places a heavy 
burden on the manufacturer. How 
far must the manufacturer go in as- 
certaining both the actual rendition 
of the services in question and the 
total cost, thereof, if they are ren- 


dered? 


5. Unfair Competition. Double 
billing results in the preference of one 
retailer over another. There is a rem- 
edy available to attack this situation. 
This is an action for unfair competi- 
tion under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. Such an action would 
be directed certainly at the retailer 
culprit and perhaps also at the manu- 
facturer, if it could be ascertained 
that the manufacturer participated in 
the double billing or had knowledge 


of what was going on. 


6. Income Tax Violation. If and 
when a medium participated with the 
retailer in double billing, the medium 
may be asked some embarrassing 
questions in even a routine tax ex- 
amination. This flows from the fact 
that the medium has usually two re- 
receipts outstanding. Its own books 
show only the receipt of the smaller 
payment from the retailer. However, 
the outstanding receipt in the larger 
amount could be embarrassing to the 
medium. It would be specific evidence 
as to inaccuracy of book entries. & 
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Feedstuffs first in its field 
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becomes an established princi- 
ple. Only Feedstuffs, in the 


... news studied, 
analyzed, even backgrounded 
by independent experts; that’s 
the editorial format for FEED- 


vertising, too—by linage and 
by number of advertisers. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The complete idea source for feed men 
An informed audience is a buying audience 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 

. . . business journalists 

since 1873 





FACTS PROVE YOU 


CHOICE 
of BSN’s 


INIVAC is a 


wstered trade-mark of 
ington Rand ' 


Sperry Rand Corporation 


DIRECTORY ISSUE 


You don’t need Univac®, the evidence is clear! 


FACT: The BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS DIRECTORY 
ISSUE is used by the dealers who sell more than 
90% of the total national sales volume for all 
lumber and building material dealers. 


FACT: U.S. Census of Business figures show that 
23,944 lumber and building material dealers ac- 
count for 98.9% of the national sales volume for all 
dealers. 


FACT: Independent statistics by Campbell- 
Mithun, Inc.; Marsteller Research, Inc. and the 
New York Lumber Trade Journal show that 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS reaches more than 82% 
of these important dealers, and that the BSN 
Dealers’ & Jobbers’ Directory issue (published 
annually in February) is the most frequently used 
buying guide. 


FACT: Still another study, by Marsh Wall Prod- 
ucts, Inc., a subsidiary of Masonite Corporation, 
among their own active dealers, shows that 94.9% 
use their BSN Directory issue all year long; that 
71.7% use it “frequently.” 


FACT: In February 1960, the 23rd annual BSN 
Directory issue will be mailed to more wholesaler 
and dealer establishments than are reached by any 
other publication. That’s the reason more adver- 
tisers use far more advertising pages in the BSN 
Directory issue—than any other issue of any other 
publication. 


FACT: The Directory issue is used, as a buying 
guide and a selling reference, by the largest and 
best group of lumber and building material deales 
it is possible to reach in any manner. More adver 
tisers and their agencies know from experience that 
it offers the most economical method of distributing 
their product story to dealers who sell the most. 


Building 
SUPPLY NEWS 


5 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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avs on BROADCAST: 


“Actual Viewing Done Yesterday” 


By Isabel Ziegler 


LBERT SINDLINGER of Sin- 

dlinger & Company, Inc., Ridley 
Park, Pa., has just stated that he has 
heen gathering information on tele- 
vision viewing for the past three 
years. He is about ready to sell these 
services to the industry. Mr. Sin- 
dinger has been primarily involved 
with product analyses, which he re- 
lates to actual sales results. He has 
conducted this type of research for 
DuPont, Ford, General Electric, Scott 
Paper, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, and the New York 
Stock Exchange, among others. This 


work has taken him into media re- ~ 


search. Now he is preparing to go on 
to a new field—television. 

Mr. Sindlinger gathers his infor- 
mation by telephone interviews to 
households. A staff of 359 interview- 
es throughout the country complete 
approximately 16,000 random calls 
eacl’ week, telephoning seven days a 
week. Calls are made locally, but com- 
pletely controlled from Ridley Park 
to whom and where. Right now, 
some 187 markets and their outlying 
meas are covered, representing 287 
counties, 80 metropolitan cities in- 
duding the top 40 markets, 31 non- 
metropolitan cities, and 76 rural com- 
munities. 


Different sets of questions are asked 
concerning different subjects for the 
different households. Balance in re- 
fara to sex, income, etc., is controlled 
in the central office by reports sent in 
by the interviewers. All reports of all 

Miss Isabel Ziegler is a media super- 
poh N.W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Phila- 
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calls are cross indexed, and all the 
record keeping and indexing is done 
by hand. No electronic card system is 
used, since Mr. Sindlinger says that 
answers are too complex, and must be 
interpreted correctly by his trained 
staff to be meaningful. 

The first line of questioning in his 
television analyses is to be directed 
toward “actual viewing done yester- 
day.” His questions are all open-end, 
necessitating the respondent to an- 
swer unaided. The interviewer sup- 
plies only the general direction. The 
interviewer then proceeds to find out 
exactly what programs were watched 
and who tuned the program, and also 
what programs the respondent intends 
to look at next week and the follow- 
ing weeks. This type of questioning 
reveals the current audience, the po- 
tential audience, and data on general 
program appeal. It will also indicate 
what reach a show may have in the 
next four-weeks’ period. 


Other Media Studied 


The interviewer then asks questions 
regarding newspaper and magazine 
reading, radio listening, motion pic- 
ture popularity, play attendance, rec- 
ord popularity. Certain questions will 
then be asked regarding various prod- 
ucts such as soaps, cigarettes, gaso- 
line, etc. Product usage and buying 
expectations are investigated. Ques- 
tions will also be asked concerning 
vacations, travel, and transportation. 

The next group of questions will be 
directed toward obtaining demo- 
graphic data — occupation, marital 
status, sex, age, number of persons in 
household, education, income, and 
many more details concerning the 
household and each of its members. 
An average interview requires about 
25 minutes. Mr. Sindlinger reports 
that 85 per cent of the calls are 
completed. 

The prime significance of Mr. 
Sindlinger’s proposed new serv- 
ice is that it will indicate the re- 
lationship of one medium to an- 
other. Product analyses would be 
possible, along with indications 
of actual brand preference. ® 
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The Thoroughly Read Book by 
over 74,000 chain store executives, 
buyers, store supervisors, managers; 
associate dealer stores; independent 
home and auto supply stores, volume 
distributors, department store buyers, 
manufacturer representatives. 


BABCOX 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
Babcox Building, Akron 4, Ohio 
Publishers of 
AUTOMOTIVE CHAIN STORE 
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TV Rate Protection Policy 
Is Good—and Consistent 


In television, buyers of media know where they stand. 
The second of a Media/scope series which explores 
the rate protection policies of major media. 


N TELEVISION, buyers of media 
know where they stand. A Mep1a/- 
SCOPE survey of a_ carefully-con- 
structed sample of 95 television sta- 
tions in markets of varying sizes and 
geographic locations indicates that 
all but a sparse handful (2 per cent, 
and those stations grant protection 
for the life of the contract) of tele- 
vision stations grant advertisers with 
schedules running a period of grace 
before new rates are applied. 

In the overwhelming number 
of cases (96 per cent), the pro- 
tection period is six months, a 
length considered adequate for ad- 
vertisers to revise budgets. In a very 
few cases, the protection period is no 
more than three months, but in an 
equal number of stations, advertisers 
are protected for as long as a year. 


Uniform Protection 


This kind of uniformity is guaran- 
teed to make advertisers smile. Even 
where variations in the policy occur, 
the terms are usually liberal. One 
station, for example, requires that an 
advertiser’s telecasts be consecutive 
(i.e., continuous) if he is to earn his 
six-months’ protection. Another sub- 
stitutes 90-day protection for six- 
months’ protection in the case of 
fixed-position announcement plans. 
But this station makes a point of an- 


112 


nouncing a projected rate change six 
months in advance, so little is lost. 

Only one reporting station offers 
protection which is less than gener- 
ous. In this case, six-months’ protec- 
tion is offered, except in the case of 
AA time, the most desirable spot 
classification, where grace time is cut 
to three months. On the other hand, 
one station goes so far as to offer 
protection for the life of the contract, 
plus six-months’ additional protection 
if the schedule is extended. 


Promotional Rates 
This willingness to hold to a 


lower rate in order to get more 
business appears to be the rule in 
television. Better than three-quarters 
of the respondents report that when 
an original schedule is increased with 
more units, and a rate rise intervenes, 


the additional spots are billed at th 
old rate (one qualification me 
tioned: weekly billing must be # 
least equal to the cost of six class A 
minutes). 

Similarly, 41 per cent of reporting 
stations do not impose short-rate per 
alties on advertisers who cancel when 
increases become effective. Although 
this is fewer than half of the report 
ing stations, it’s a surprisingly large 
proportion considering that advertis 
ers are given ample warning of rate 
increases. Logically, there is no ree 
son for budget shortages to fore 
sudden cancellation when six-months 
protection is offered. There are few 
accounts these days which don’t com 
duct at least semi-annual budget re 
views. 

Despite the gratifying uniformity 
of station practice in regard to rale 
protection, only about half the ste 








PREVAILING TELEVISION PRACTICE 


© At the effective date of a rate increase, advertisers with schedules run- 
ning are granted six-months’ protection. 


e When an original schedule is increased by adding more units, and a rate | 
increase intervenes, the additional units are billed at the old rate. 


© Since rate protection policy is liberal, an advertiser cannot cancel when q 





increases are effective without incurring short-rate penalties. 
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tion executives responding (49 per 
cent) thought all media should adopt 
yiform rate protection policies. 
Ahout 30 per cent thought uniformity 
undesirable, while a hefty 21 per cent 
cautiously ventured no opinion at all. 


Why Uniformity? 


Most typical of the reasons ad- 
vanced by station executives for advo- 
ating uniformity of policy is this 
one, by the president of a VHF sta- 
tion in a major New England mar- 
ket: “Advertisers are entitled to know 
in advance how rate structures will 
afect them. There’s less confusion, 
wd the buying process is more or- 

” 

However, there’s a good deal 
of understanding on the part of 
dations that competitive pres- 
sares in television in a sense dic- 
tate a uniform policy. The man- 
ager of a large Midwestern station, 
for example, believes that “with a 
wiform rate protection policy, adver- 
tiers would be ‘more willing to ac- 
cept rate increases, knowing that 
treatment would be the same else- 
where.” And, echoes the manager of 
a farm state station, rate protection 
wiformity “would prevent negative 

ns.” 

Most reasonable of the replies, 
however, came from the president of 


asation in a metropolitan market in _ 


the Southwest: “Although rate poli- 
ties are at a station’s discretion—and 
should be—the less complex the rate 
policy, the more attractive the me- 
dium becomes to the buyer.” 
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Think of it! Tire & TBA Review will give your sales organiza- 
tion massive support all through the year at less than 4 of the 
salary and expenses of one good salesman. Business thrives 
through sales contacts. Profit, now, by hiring the advertising 
pages of Tire & TBA Review to productively expand your sales 
activities at lowest cost. 


(56) Leadership in Advertising Results 
BABCO BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
Babcox Building, Akron 4, Ohio 
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Some Disapprove 


On the negative side, many of the 
respondents disapprove of uniform 
tale protection because, as one puts 
it, “Rate protection policies should 
reflect local market situations and 
ther conditions affecting the specific 
business operation.” Another station 
manager says much the same thing, 
buthe phrases it in a way that’s worth 
quoting: “The characteristics of me- 
tia define the method of normal pur- 
thase. These differ widely, and would 
tnd to indicate protection policies 

for optimum media deci- 
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sions,” 
Generally, TV stations defend 
protection policies on the 
feunds that six months should 
beadequate for the most dilatory 


ad short-sighted client. « 
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CHICAGO—Arthur J. Kelly 
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420 Market St., Douglas 2-3899 
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Special- Interest Magazines 
And Direct Consumer Action 


By Cy Chaikin 


President of Bennett-Chaikin, Inc. 


FEEL THERE IS a general tend- 
I ency to ignore, or consider as 
marginal, special-interest magazines. 
For many merchandising classifica- 
tions, these books are hardly marginal 
in any sense of the word. They are, as 
a matter of fact, prime buys,—espe- 
cially where direct-action response 
from consumers is wanted. 

It takes ingenuity to develop a 
convincing story for a magazine of 
modest circulation, not because these 
publications need more proof in terms 
of sales ammunition than the mass 
books, but rather because researchers 
for these properties must work with 
substantially smaller research appro- 
priations. There are no box-car fig- 
ures on exposure and impressions to 
merchandise, no breath-taking lunch- 
eon presentations. Instead, there are 
brochures and booklets describing 
merchandising vitality and editorial 
impact. 

More publicity accrues to the gen- 
eral publications which can better 
afford detailed quantitative research 
and which can invest heavily in ex- 
perimental qualitative research. Actu- 
ally, the cost of such basic audience 
research is prohibitive for some spe- 
cial-interest publishers, because their 
audiences are not only generally 
smaller, but they also usually consist 
of newsstand readers. While these 
readers are a desirable bonus to any 
advertiser, it is very expensive to 
sample newsstand circulation. Also, 
magazines interested in doing a spe- 
cial study often can’t develop a for- 
mula that will satisfy the standards of 
the Advertising Research Foundation. 
Those that can often have the problem 
of merchandising results based on 
small samples. 

Actually, by experience we know 
that many specialized, better-income 
magazine audiences have not so far 
been accurately measured by syndi- 
cated or other multi-magazine stud- 
ies. Their problems usually require 
tailor-made treatment to get an ex- 
pression of the true characteristics of 


their reader families. This treat 
is often creative, ingenious, and y 

Differences in research apy 
shouldn’t mean that special-intery 
media must be overlooked. Specialig. 
tion in magazines is an accepted fact 
a proved marketing approach. Thatis 
why nearly every major publisher has 
at least one property which offes 
specialized market coverage, anj 
which can deliver direct-action cus 
tomers at relatively low cost. 

Special-interest magazines are re 
markably selective, and have a way 
of finding their place in the homes of 
active prospects for all kinds of con 
sumer goods. These customers find 
the magazine, and the magazine finds 
the customers, because their interests 
are identical. 

One of the most reliable indices a 
the effectiveness of the response tp 
special-interest books is reflected in 
the increasing number of case his 
tories of unusually high returns o 
advertisements containing coupons o 
buried offers. For example, Botany 
Mills ran an advertisement in one 
special-interest magazine with a 
buried offer of free swatches of fab 
ric; this book outpulled numericallya 
national magazine nearly eight times 
its circulation 

Of course, no one expects an exatt 
accounting of magazine expenditures 
in terms of conversion of customers 
There are too many variables, includ- 
ing the quality of the advertising 
itself. What the advertiser has a right 
to expect is a reasonably good retum 
on his investment. Some books do# 
better “prospect-into-customer” deliv 
ery job than others. Much, of course, 
depends on the nature of the product 
It would be remiss to overlook the 
customer potential present in special 
interest magazines for specific types 
of goods which call for direct-acta 
response. 

More and more we see that adver 
tisers are finding it worthwhile 
concentrate on segments of markets 
and cultivate them profitably. ' 


Media/scope, September, 
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RICHARD KOEHLER, sales manager, Le Roi division, Westinghouse Air Brake Company, informally 
problems of advertising in the business press with executives attending the first seminar 
held by The Business Press Institute, Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University. 


Media-buying, Research in Spotlight 
At Business Press Institute 


EDIA BUYING QUICKLY be- 

came a surprise spotlight topic 
at the first annual Seminar for Busi- 
ness Publication Executives. Held 
last month by the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, 
the sessions attracted a selected group 
from the business press and academic 


fields. 


Object of the seminar was to out- . 


line and discuss problems of the busi- 
ness press today. 

Attention to media buying was 
garked at the opening meeting by 
the featured lecturer, Richard Koeh- 
ler, sales manager, Le Roi division, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
Milwaukee. Interest continued to be 
% great that a special session in 
advertising and editorial research was 
held. This was led by Dik Twedt, 
manager of research development, Leo 
Burnett Co. 

From Mr. Koehler, long nationally 
Prominent in industrial marketing 
ad advertising, came requests for: 

1, Better editorial content. 

2 More editorial and advertising 
tsearch by business publications. 

3. Better business publication pro- 
Motion. 

4 Asingle audit of business publi- 
= preferably ABC or BPA. 

5. Abolishment of the 15 per cent 
commission system. 


rs cannot abdicate the re- 


Mmsibility for good editorial con- 
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tent,” Mr. Koehler declared, stressing 
the need for both short and long 
range planning. 

“There should be, for every publi- 
cation, an operational philosophy and 
an editorial platform. Both should be 
in black and white.” 

Mr. Koehler then pointed out the 
need for research to help advertisers 
evaluate publication performance. 

“Analysis of editorial content is 
necessarily a basis for buying media 
today. We do it at our company.” 

Hitting at the confusion in audit- 
ing practices and auditing forms to- 
day, he said that in his opinion most 
business paper advertisers do not care 
whether business publications are 
paid or free. What they do want is 
strong proof of readership and effec- 
tive circulation. 

On abolishing the 15 per cent, Mr. 
Koehler said that the agency commis- 
sion is a difficult thing to explain to 
top management and directors; that 
a fee system would be more beneficial 
to companies and to agencies. Com- 
panies would probably pay more for 
the advertising services they get, but 
they would also get more from their 
agencies. 

The seminar was sponsored by the 
Business Press Institute, Medill 
School of Journalism. BPI is directed 
by Professor Floyd G. Arpan. Assist- 
ant director is Assistant Professor 


Jack Z. Sissors. a 
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x Prime for Bigger Sales 
in this Fast Growing Field 


of Safety Service 


Concentrated Coverage and 

Dominant Readership of 
BRAKES Brake, Wheel and 
WHEELS Front End Service 
STEERING a ~ a 
SHOCKS ment an arts 
EXHAUST Jobbers, and Fleet 
SPRINGS Maintenance Su- 
LIGHTS pervasces. 

ETC. No Waste Circulation 














Leadership in Advertising Results 


@BABCOX 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Babcox Building, Akron 4, Ohio 
Publishers of 
AUTOMOTIVE CHAIN STORE 
BRAKE & FRONT END SERVICE 
TIRE & TBA REVIEW 
TIRE REVIEW CONVENTION NEWS 
SUPER SERVICE DATA BOOK 
HOME IMPROVEMENT TOPICS 


“se 

NEW YORK—Jay Burti 

21 W. 26th St, Murra Hill 4-6194 
CHICAGO— Arthor J. Kelly 

1400 W wy deny Park 4-1700 

LOS ANGELES hemos E. Munford Co. 

Mission Building, Suite C, 

1425 ay ~ Hd Ss Ss. Pasadena, Calif. 

phone 32-3397; Murray 2-3398 
SAN FRANCISCO domes; E. Munford Co. 

420 Market St., Douglas 2-3899 





Sales happen when thelI 
sem builder is in 
the media picture 


i 


To advertise any product with sales success, you have to reach 
the buyer. It is the builder who buys in the $40 billion home build- 
ing and light construction industry. Architects, realtors, lenders 
or other “influences” count for !ittle—you must sell the builder.' 


Only one magazine, PRACTICAL BUILDER, is edited exclusively 
for builders. It is the magazine 89,717? prime buyers read and 
depend on; the magazine that reaches more builders, more 
builder buying power, at the lowest cost. 


Fact ...not fancy ...is PB’s reader-forte! Solid fare, served 
with professional appeal by the industry’s largest, most experi- 
enced editorial staff, is the formula. It has earned a following— 
and follow through—that is distinctively “PB”. 


Fact ... not fancy ... earns PB the preferred position in the 
media picture, too. A month by month comparison with 1958 
shows: that 134 new advertisers have placed 230 additional ad- 
vertising pages in PRACTICAL BUILDER during the first 7 months 
of this year. Yes, the “trend is to PB”... it makes sales happen! 


Practical Builder 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Offices in New York, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Miami, San Francisco and Portland 


DSEEE_FEZEEFTS FEELERS o- l(t 


1 Write for John T. Fosdick 
Associates Study, “Who buys 
building products and materi- 
als, who influences the selection 
of types and brands?” 


* 89,717 prime buyers, publish- 
er's total of classifications 1 & 
2, ABC Publishers Statement, 
June 30, 1959. 





PB's industry-wide promotion, 
credited with creating 200,000 
additional housing sales in 1958 
and 1959. 


(SEE SRDS “TELL ALL” CLASS. #19) 





What Is a Publisher's Business? 


PUBLISHER’S BUSINESS is 
publishing. 

Publishing has three parts: produc- 
ing the reading material, producing 
the readers, and getting advertisers to 
pay the cost. 

But in recent years, the publishers 
have been taking on another assign- 
ment: they’ve gone into the research 


business. 

Now the publisher needs research 
jn order to conduct his own business: 
to learn what information will serve 
his readers’ interests, to learn who 
and where his readers (and potential 
readers) are, and to help convince 
advertisers of the desirability of using 
his medium. 

it is in this last area that the pub- 
lishers have allowed themselves—or 


have been compelled by advertisers’ - 


pressure—to go too far. 
Publisher research is fine if its pur- 
is to help himself . . . but when 
is to help the advertiser, 
he’s operating outside his own 


der to think of how much 

g some publishers to pro- 
iformation that the advertisers 
be getting for themselves at 
bwn expense. This cost either 
be subtracted from net profits 
6 form of ‘“‘sales expense,” 
) or added to the advertisers’ 


aunicating with his mar- 


rd possibility—the publish- 

nts to go into the business, 
charge for that service, just as 

research firm would. 
Dlisher might answer this by 
'Thave to do it, as a free serv- 
(efder to create good will (be 
led to?) and gain a competitive 


mse. The publisher that can 
to provide an expensive free 
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service must have, in his magazine, an 
attractive property that doesn’t need 
a “gimmick” in order to sell. The 
second-rate publisher, who does need 
a gimmick, can’t afford free services. 

Sitting on the buyer’s side of the 
fence, I don’t bleed particularly for 
the cause of publisher profits. If they 
want to do my work for me, fine. But 
I don’t like to see market research 
without a price tag on it. 

As for advertising research . . . 


Disagrees with Eastman 


On the other hand, I don’t agree 
with Roy Eastman (and this is the 
first time this has ever happened! ) 

He says that the publisher should 
save some of the money he has been 
spending on advertising service and 
put it into publishing. (“The more of 
your money you make him spend to 
sell and to serve you, the less he has 
to spend in improving his service to 
his readers.”’) 

And he takes, as an example, adver- 
tising readership checks. He claims 
that the advertiser (or agency) should 
be paying (directly, not “buried” in 
space charges) for these checks and 
the interpretations thereof. 

And he goes on to show that a serv- 
ice which probably was started in 
order to gain a competitive edge is 
now so universal that it’s no longer a 
selling tool but an “expected” service. 

My point, in opposition to this, is 
that the publisher should provide 
these services to one type of customer 
(the advertiser) in order to protect 
the interests of the other type of cus- 
tomer (the reader). 

Ideally, the business man should 
read advertising as news, the way a 
woman reads department and food 
store ads. The fact that he doesn’t 
(I’m afraid, in many cases) is attrib- 
utable to lack of knowledge on the 


part of advertisers and agencies as to 
how to make advertising interesting. 

Theoretically, the agency should 
know. But the field is crowded with 
incompetent agency people, and even 
the competent ones have difficulty (or 
can’t afford it) in determining the 
different interests of various indus- 
tries, various job functions. (The 
head of a construction firm is alto- 
gether different by nature, from the 
head of a textile mill. The plant super- 
intendent and the design engineer are 
as unlike, by nature, as—almost—men 
and women. ) 

It costs money to learn what those 
differences are. An agency could go 
broke doing enough research on the 
matter to satisfy itself. And the adver- 
tiser, probably more often than not, 
doesn’t even suspect that such dif- 
ferences—as would affect advertising 
performance—exist. 


Test Advertising Techniques 

The cheapest way to get this infor- 
mation is, empirically, by seeing how 
various advertising techniques actu- 
ally work. Advertising readership 
checks tell us this. (And they give us, 
too, proof that different people react 
to different appeals. ) 

All this is part of the publishing 
business: a service to help the user 
make best use of what he has bought. 

A machinery builder sends along 
an instruction manual. An instruction 
manual on how to prepare advertising 
for the specific field served by the 
magazine, is a legitimate part of pub- 
lishing, and the cost of it should be 
borne by the publisher and “buried” 
in his cost of doing business. 





Mr. Sawyer is vice president and mar- 
keting director of James Thomas Chi- 
rurg Company, Boston and New York. 
He is also chairman of the Business Pub- 
lications Audit of Circulation & 
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BOOKS AND BOOKLETS: 





TELEVISION ADVERTISING: 


Clark M. Agnew and Neil O’Brien 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1958, pp. xii—300. $10.00 


HE AUTHORS OF THIS BOOK, 

part of a television series pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill, state in the 
introduction that “educators will be 
interested to know that, over the five 
years during which it was being writ- 
ten, the book served as the basis for 
a course in television advertising at 
Fordham University.” 

Mr. Agnew and Mr. O’Brien have 
written a book which is eminently 
equipped to service the needs of a 
college or trade school advertising 
course. As far as providing compre- 
hensive coverage of both theory and 
technique in television advertising, 
the authors leave something to be de- 
sired, especially as it applies to theory. 

The authors devote approximately 
15 per cent of their book to a discus- 
sion of the analysis and reasons that 
go into making a decision on the 
purchase of the television medium. 
Virtually all of the remainder of the 
book is concerned with the technical 
and legal aspects of television. 

That portion of “Television Adver- 
tising” which would serve the best 
interests of those of us most interested 
in the strategy, planning, and execu- 
tion of television purchasing receives, 
at best, a rather highlighted and brief 
picture of this complex and still rela- 
tively new medium. For instance, in 
a subsection entitled “Comparisons 
with Other Mass Media,” the authors 
state that television has merely added 
a second dimension, sight, to the ex- 
istent audio process. While this is true 
only technically, as the authors have 
stated, they have not dwelt upon tele- 
vision’s inherent, exciting, and dra- 
matic characteristics which have lit- 
erally propelled this medium to the 
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forefront of advertising. 

It is pointed out that radio has not 
been destroyed by television, but 
rather that new vistas have been de- 
veloped for this medium. Television, 
however, as we all know, has had a 
profound effect upon radio as we knew 
it in the days before television. An 
entirely new and still much disputed 
philosophy has arisen concerning the 
advertising values of radio and, while 
radio is certainly not dead, the na- 
tional advertising revenue accruing to 
this medium has not kept pace. The 
comparisons the authors make with 
radio as well as print, the theater, 
and motion pictures are more con- 
cerned with fundamental and techni- 
cal values than the advertising bene- 
fits accruing from each. 

The authors have occasionally di- 
gressed somewhat from the specifics 
of the title, “Television Advertising,” 
and explored areas, perhaps for back- 
ground, that have been more com- 
pletely and fully expressed and docu- 
mented in other books They have 
included data which are essentially 
broad marketing theory concerning 
the changes in selling concepts that 
have emerged as our economy has 
broadened, self-service stores and pop- 
ulation trends as well as discussions 
regarding products, their appearance, 
market potential, brand switching, 
and methods of determining overall 
advertising expenditures. 

Another chapter attempts to cover 
the history of advertising agencies, 
the development of the commission 
system, the Frey Report, agency struc- 
ture, procedure, and personnel, all of 
which is interesting and generally in- 
formative, but somewhat far afield 


from the practicalities of te 
advertising. Messrs. Agney 
O’Brien have presented a chap 
television advertising research 
does outline for student or 
use, the various rating mea 
organizations and techniques, 
discuss Nielsen and the Audi 
Pulse and roster recall as 
ARB, Trendex, and Videod 
qualitative area of television 
has also been briefly and ad 
covered, again for the advertisig 
dent. ‘ 
Most of the remainder of 
vision Advertising” is conce: 
television commerical writing an 
cusses types of commercials, w 
procedure, film, live and 1 
—also, story boards, presen 
niques, and available prod 
equipment. To one not closely 
to the technical aspects of 
commercial preparation, t 

do provide useful and illumi 
information and insight into th 
important part of the total tele 
advertising relationship. If om 
a better understanding of anoth 
tion’s activity, these char 
sent useful reading. 

The television advertising 
ary is a handy reference 
not closely related to the ce 
and program production area 

To sum up, a good tex 
advertising students and ¢ 
shortened and placed in its: 
sphere might be entitled 
Commercial Production.” 





Lee Rich is vice president in ha 


media for Benton & Bowles, 


Media/scope, 
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Advertisement 


The Uncertain World of 
The Working Class Wife 


A knowledge of its composition 
and class mores can mean a 
competitive sales advantage 


By Lee Andrews 
Vice President, Macfadden Publications 


What's life like “on the other side 
of the tracks?” What do the wives 
and mothers of working class Amer- 
ica want for themselves and their chil- 
dren? Why is their world uncertain? 
And, really, why should business 
care? 

The fact is that Wage Earner fam- 
ilies comprise over half of our total 
population and have 62% of the coun- 
try’s total discretionary spending 
power. It’s a fact, too, as recent 
studies by Social Research, Inc. af- 
firm, that in this vast area “across the 
tracks” (a term with emotional rather 
than geographical significance today ) , 
it is the women who control the fam- 
ily budget, set the family taste stand- 
ards and do the family purchasing. 

These studies, made of readers of 
True Story, True Romance and other 
magazines read almost exclusively by 
working class women, uncover a vari- 
ety of other facts an understanding 
of which can help business uncover 
or, at the very least, further develop. 
a lucrative market for its goods and 
services. For example, a major cause 
for concern on the part of the typical 
working class wife and mother is her 
deep-rooted conviction that she and 
her family are but instruments of 
Fate; that she has neither the knowl- 
edge nor the ability to influence the 
large forces and events which affect 
their lives. Therefore she tends to 
move within narrow channels of rou- 
tine daily living, accepting the good 
things with pleasure, resigned to meet- 
ing, with fortitude, the knocks she 
knows must come. 

Moreover, her basic feeling of un- 
certainty seems to be at the heart of 
her main ambitions for herself. For, 
first, she is in search of a stable 
world—a world with fewer undesir- 
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able vagaries. She feels strongly that 
if the world were more predictable, 
her own situation would be more se- 
cure, and that, therefore, the vague 
and indefinite fears she experiences 
would automatically be laid to rest. 

Her second basic aim is to add 
greater brightness to her life. Made 
aware in many subtle ways that her 
social values are different from those 
of upper class women, she feels that, 
if she can brighten up herself and her 
surroundings, she will lose some of 
her self-consciousness and acquire the 
self-confidence to face problems of 
daily living with greater equanimity. 

In her efforts to achieve these goals 
—stability and a brighter life — the 
working class woman comes face to 
face with several psychological blocks. 
An analysis of these blocks reveals 
certain characteristics which can 
guide the business man in his efforts 
to reach and sell her. 

First, she is inclined to accept the 
world as it is. She quite literally does 
not conceive of a truly different order 
of things. Certainly, she has no feel- 
ing that she can change them. (Thus. 
advertising related to familiar things 
influences her most.) 

Secondly, day-to-day living con- 
sumes her energies to the extent that 
she has little training, or indeed, in- 
clination to probe into the unknown 
on her own. In fact, she is extremely 
open to suggestions and eagerly ac- 
cepts personal and home-making 
guidance that is presented in terms 
that fit in with her needs. 

In the third place, her ability jor 
inference in unfamiliar areas is lim- 
ited. She is not experienced in induc- 
tive reasoning but tends to become 
confused when faced with ambiguity 
or with too many alternatives. She 


prefers ideas and concepts which ap 
specific and direct, and which she cm 
believe in with sureness and certainty. 

Finally. since she views the ¢& 
ternal world as almost all-powerfy 
she does not have deep jaith in he 
own personal efficacy. She tries tod 
the best she can with what she dos 
know. But, she is grateful to those 
who render abstracts and intangibles 
into terms of her own experience. 

Many businessmen, coming from 
so-called “white collar” or “executive” 
families, have failed to recognize th 
implications of social class plac 
ment in relation to mass sales. Thee 
men, astute in marketing and not de 
liberately class-conscious, fail to ree 
ognize that not everyone enjoys th 
same tastes; not everyone acts fron 
the same motives; not everyone hs 
the same cultural aspirations. And 
they fail fully to recognize the fat 
that the huge society of working das 
women represent a consumption rat 
and a purchasing power that are vitd 
if the greatest sales of mass marke 
products are to be achieved. 

These men, charged as they ar 
with the growth of America’s cor 
omy, might do well to remember thi 
if they. through interest and under 
standing, can guide and direct thee 
millions of working class women t 
continually higher standards of lit 
ing, everyone will prosper! 





The findings of Social Research, 
Inc.’s studies are available m4 
compact brochure: “The Familia 
Stranger.” Write or call TRUE 
STORY WOMEN’S GROUP, 
205 East 42nd Street, New Yor 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
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hese $ Volume 1958 


aS eco Newspapers $202,371,000 20.9 
nber that 
d under Nationally Distributed 
ect thes Sunday Supplements 26,068,000 (7.6) 


| to 
: ot i General Magazines 207,917,000 1.3 

















Business Papers 137,603,000 7.5 


alin Form Publications 14,215,000} 94. 4.0 PERCENT CHANGE 

a Network TV 152,861,000 9.7 FROM SECOND QUARTER 1958 
Network TV Talent 88,257,000 9.7 
ROUP, Spot TV 














158,904,000 





a 34,150,000 s **1956 Base Year 
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~ Scope on People — 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS Day 
at the Washington (D.C.) Advertising Club was 
the occasion for this group. From left: Richard P. 
Smith, president, W.R.C. Smith Publishing Com- 
pany, Atlanta (Ga.), and immediate past board 
chairman of NBP; Robert E. Harper, NBP presi- 
dent; and Arthur Summerfield, Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the U.S. 


VERNE KELLEY, advertising manager, the 
Greyhound Corporation, welcomes Lady Grey- 
hound (formerly Steverino), living symbol of the 
bus company, back to television. The dog, which 
took time out to raise a family, will be seen on the 
“People Are Funny” program starting September 


18. 


y 


REUNION: Friends and business associates of 
long standing, Felix W. Coste (left), president 
of Outdoor Advertising Inc., and former director 
of marketing of Coca-Cola Company, and William 
E. Robinson, Coca-Cola board chairman, chat at 
the recent national sales meeting of OAI in Rye, 
New York. Mr. Robinson spoke at the meeting. 
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THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION’S new Magazine 
is the subject of mutual congratulation between Robert E. Kenyon 
MPA’s president, and Kent Rhodes, of Reader’s Digest, chairman. 
sion was the opening of the MPA’s new offices in New York. 


FELS & COMPANY, maker of soap products, has started its seventh 
tive year of advertising on the Crosley Broadcasting Company radio am 
stations: Meeting in Cincinnati to mark the event are (from left) Ralph Da 
Cincinnati broker for Fels & Co.; Joe Seifert, division manager; Ruth Lym 
star of the 50-50 Club show on which Fels products are advertised; Mx 
Brown, sales vice president of Fels; Robert E. Dunville, president of Crosley 





OUTDOOR WELCOME: When Queen Elizabeth visited Chicago on beri 
North American tour, she was greeted in typical Windy City fashion by thi 
General Outdoor Advertising Co. bulletin welcoming her to the city. 
next to the Queen are Governor Stratton and Chicago’s Mayor Daley. 
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At the half, the team from First Street 
in Los Angeles is leading again 





at the half —Times leading by 7,143,761. biggest score in retail advertising over any other news- 

again — fifth year in a row, to be exact — the paper for the fifth consecutive year... gained more 

’s official linage scorekeeper, Media Records, yardage in classified advertising for the seventh year 

ws the Los Angeles Times in first place among all ... Was second in financial advertising... third in 

hewspapers in total advertising linage for the general advertising ... and completely out-ran all 

half of 1959. local competition. 

is, The Times scored so often in the first half Why not send your advertising dollars to join the 

year, they’ve chalked up a 22% increase in linage rooting section of this power-house team from First 

, last year’s first place position. Street in Los Angeles, home of The Times. The second 
"And the records go deeper. The Times piled up the half score may be even bigger. 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Cresmer & Woodward, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco 
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Get in on 


THE LION’S Share 


of the Upper Income Market 


Vel 
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THE 


Po cy W 41, i 3 


delivers an audience of 


497,98 


ate 


paid subscribers @: 





with an 33 
average annual income 


of $12,370.00 





at a page cost of only 
$2.71 PER THOUSAND! 


What t2 a Lion? 


* He is a loyal, active member—by 
invitation only—of Lions Inter- 
national, the world's largest 
service club organization. 





¢ He is a business executive or 
professional man. 


° 74% are business owners, presi- 
dents or corporate officers. 


¢ He is a family man, age 45, with 
two teen-age children. 


* He is a sportsman, and a hobby 
enthusiast. 





Get ALL the facts 
on this kingly market 


A recognized market research firm re- 
cently completed an accurate, unbiased 
and completely independent study of 
THE LION market, based on personal 
interviews. You'll find all the exciting 
facts interestingly presented in the 
easy-to-read booklet, “CAPTIVE... 
BUT NOT CAGED.” Call or write 
Robert F. Chana, Advertising Manager, 
for your copy - today! 


The LION Magazine 
209 N. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 1, Ill. 
Telephone: ANdover 3-2500 





ODDS AND TRENDS: 





Cornflakes, Bras, 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


All of a sudden, they’re all trying 
to sell us with the same advertis- 
ing appeals. They forget just one 
little detail: They’re talking to 
advertising men. 


I wonder are you readers as annoyed 
as I am at the way media promotion 
is currently reaching for the basic 
tricks in the consumer-advertising 
bag to sell big-ticket products to the 
men who invented those tricks? 

First, there’s the rash of testimo- 
nials in media promotion. 

Testimonials have long been big 
money-makers for cold creams, re- 
ducing systems, Hollywood stars, and 
U. S. Open golf champs. The buying 
and selling of testimonials has be- 
come a specialized business. Most of 
us, somewhere along our advertising 
careers, have had to sell one or more 
of those smiling faces on the joy of 
seeing himself in print. We've even 
taught consumers how to talk like 
copywriters. 

I believe in the power of testimo- 
nials to influence the masses, but I’m 
slightly insulted at the advertiser who 
thinks he can sell me an advertising 
schedule with one. 

And then there’s today’s contest 
craze in media promotion. 

I have great respect for contests. 
Every evening my dear wife meets me 
at the door with another coupon that’s 
lacking the final 25 words or less. 
(Our joint poetic genius won a trip 
to Las Vegas last year.) 

But I’d no more think of dangling 
a contest in front of an ad man than | 


and Schedu 


would of dabbing an expensive p 
fume behind each ear before 
viewing Marilyn Monroe. Those 
belong to the prospect, not thes 
man. = 
And yet, more and more media tp 
day are trying to interest us ins 
serious business proposition tht 
could easily run into six or seven fig 
ures—by asking us to finish a limer 
ick. 

A few have been tongue-in-chetk 
contests. 

But I wonder how many adm 
aren't a bit concerned—and wat 
more information for the advertiser 
instead ? 

A contest for a package-goods item 
does a definite sales job for the adver 
tiser. Though it doesn’t sell you # 
the product’s qualities, it makes you 
buy your first package, and sell your 
self. That objective, of course, is lt 
when we switch it to a product wil 
a whopper of a price tag, and no bar 
top. 

In conclusion, I’d like to make 
plain to the media promotion directo 
that I’m sure he’s not responsible fe 
the above. It’s just that too mamyd 
today’s big-billing media 
are coming off the same 
line as the mass products—and 
just not taking a long enough 
break between cornflakes and 
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Fifteen years ago nobody paid much attention to teen-age girls. Then— for the first time 
inthe history of publishing—a magazine recognized these young women as the vital 
ilividuals they are. The magazine? SEVENTEEN. In its pages, they found their own 
lives reflected, their own ideas expressed, their own problems illuminated. In its 
diitorial content, they also found the formula for a well-rounded life. Today’s 
Young-Women-Under-20 are members of one of the most influential age 

soups in the country—the big, booming Teen Market. 9,000,000 strong 

‘oday, it will number 12,000,000 by 1965.* SEVENTEEN Magazine is proud of 

stole in the development of this market...the big market that has come 

tage in a great big way. 

‘U.S. Census, 1959 


tS tasier to START a habit than to STOP one!  sEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22° PLaza 9-8100 
WUBLE EXPOSURE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING: soonaseestaashenn GUVENTERC mgiuasenitioes comet Ute ee 
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“Ultra-deep water drilling barge has structural 
plastic dome and expanding skirt below the 
water line to act as a stabilizer. Jet powered 
helicopters transport all supplies and men to 
barge.” (One of the many provocative illustro- 
tions which appeared in The Petroleum Engi- 
neer’s “Century Ahead” issue in August) 


HOW TO SELL 
TOMORROW TODAY 


If you have an account that sells in the 
oil and gas business, chances are you (and 
he) have “had it” during the past eighteen 
months. 


For the first time in 100 years of glorious, 
go-for-broke enterprise, the petroleum 
industry has cleaned house —to get set 
for the century ahead. Mergers, stream- 
lining, fewer and better personnel —a 
real shakeout! 


And if you get the message, you'll buy 
space for oil equipment and service ac- 
counts on the same basis. No more mar- 
ginal circulation at “tonnage” rates. Boil 
it down to the hard core of purchasing 
influence — the engineering / operating 
men. 17,179 in Drilling/Producing; 5,201 
in Pipelining; 8,862 in Refining; 3,853 in 
Management; pure, powerful, all-buying 
total — 35,095; and you can buy it in any 
combination ! 

The new look starts in 60. Why not plan 
schedules that fit? 


How to engineer your advertising efforts. 
It's all there in simple, sensible terms — 
in PE’s new Basic Presentation. 
Market facts, buying titles and practices 
—e i you need to do the job 
right. p us a line, and your copies 
are on the way. 


NAME 











THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO. 
800 DAVIS BUILDING * DALLAS 
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TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING © 


JULY AND FIRST SEVEN MONTHS 1959 vs. 1958 
July First Seven Months 


1959 vs. 1958 1959 vs. 1958 
% % of % 
Gain or Loss Total Gain or Loss 


GENERAL 
Alcoholic Beverages ......... 


Disinfectants and Exterminators... 
Laundry Soaps and Cleansers 
Meats, Fish and Poultry 


Housing Equipment and Supplies... 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Tires and Tubes 
Trucks and Tractors 


TOTAL GENERAL AND 


AUTOMOTIVE 
+30 1000 


Prepared exclusively for Mep1a/scope by Media Records, Inc. 
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Promotions 
ad Presentations 


Leok’s annual “Look and Listen” 

jon, designed to help retailers 

up home entertainment equip- 

ment, from TV sets and tape record- 

es to hi-fi sets and movie cameras, 

wil run from mid-October until 
Christmas this year. 

Scheduled to make the most of 
holiday gift giving, merchandising 
kits distributed to retailers by Look 
advertisers will include hangtags, win- 
dow streamers, sample newspaper lay- 
guts and tie-in suggestions. 

Customers requesting demonstra- 
tions of advertised items in retail out- 
its will receive premium coupons 


from participating dealers. 


The Richmond Times-Dispatch 
and News Leader have distributed a 
supplement to their “1959 Newspaper 
Market-Data,”” enabling buyers to 
make rapid estimates of what a given 
dlocation will buy in metropolitan 
daily newspapers in any list of mar- 
kets in the U. S. 

Three separate formulae—one to 
deermine cost, one for linage, and 
ane for coverage, have been devised, 
based on open line rates and coverage 
asreported in “Market Data.” Formu- 
le were derived by treating the en- 
tire list of 176 markets in terms of 
retail sales. 

Resulting estimates are said to be 
general in application, non-restrictive 
in respect to any one list of markets 
orto any list ranking markets in any 
given way, and usually accurate 
within 10 per cent. 


Overview. The School Executive 
and Educational Business will be 
incorporated into Buttenheim’s new 
magazine, Overview, covering all as- 
pects of the $60 billion education 
market, including education by in- 
dustry, labor, and the military. First 
issue will appear in 1960. 

announcement states that 80 
percent of the 500 largest U. S. Cor- 
porations conduct their own training 
ograms, and stresses the growing 
demand for education by all age 
foups and unification of the entire 
tducational field. This means that 

- i adminstrators need “the 
big picture,” or “overview” of the 
feld so that they can better achieve 
US. educational goals. 
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package buy: 


save time, trouble and 17% 


Augusta, Columbus and Macon... . the country’s 30th lar- 
gest metro market, with over 650,000 population. And it’s 
your’s with one order, one bill and one check when you buy 
the Georgia Group newspapers. Plus . . . savings of up to 
$1,600 on every 10,000 lines. Save time, trouble, 17% Sched- 
ule the Georgia Group to reach Georgia’s second market. 





Oeorgia Orouy 


AUGUSTA Chronicle and Herald COLUMBUS Ledger and Enquirer MACON Telegraph and News 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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Detroit is an evening paper town 






Total unduplicated metropolitan household coverage of both evening papers: 70.5 
Any other combination comes to no more than 58.1) 


Our case rests on statistics . . . that newspapers are a nighttime habit with Detroiters. And the DETROIT THe 
in combination with Detroit’s other evening newspaper gives you 70.5% unduplicated metropolitan coveragt- 
a figure unbeatable in any other combination. If you want to talk to this rich market, better talk through the TIM 


Cd keep YOUR EYE ON THE TIMES Det 


Represented nationally by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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Advertising Cost Index 


100 $102.66 


120 
ss Publications 


59, the average business 
campaign cost the ad- 
102.66 for space, compared 
for the same schedule in 
Circulation rose 2 per 
cost-per-thousand went up 


Reported by Harry J. Johnson 


Ad Rate Changes 


July 1958 to July 1959 


$106.16 


80 
Consumer Magazines 


For every $100 invested in the typ- 
ical consumer magazine campaign 
in July 1958, the advertiser had to 
increase his appropriation $6.16 to 
repeat this schedule in July 1959. 
Circulation went up 1.5 per cent, 
cost-per-thousand 4.5 per cent. 


80 
Daily Newspapers 


The typical daily newspaper cam- 
paign in July 1959 cost $102.90, 
compared with a cost of $100 for 
the identical schedule in July 1958. 
Circulation had increased almost 1 
1 per cent, and cost-per-million cir- 
culation was up 2 per cent. 


1C3 We Sondord Rote & Data Servic, Ine 


nave) September 1959 


00 $100.37 


Spot Radio 


To duplicate the average spot radio 
campaign schedule of July 1958 in 
July 1959, the advertiser had to add 
37 cents per $100 allocated the pre- 
vious year for time costs. By com- 
parison, July 1958 time costs were 3 
per cent higher than July 1957. 


moO $110.97 
a. 


Spot Television 


During the 12-months’ period July 
1958 through July 1959, Spot Tele- 
vision time charges continued to rise, 
and were 11 per cent higher than in 
mid-1958. Then, spot television cost 
3 per cent more than it did during 
the middle of 1957. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for July 1958 


Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 





Ad Rate Indexes: 


Long-term Trends 


1956 advertising rates average = 100 


Business Publications 

Throughout the first half of 1959, business publication 
rates remained, on an average, 17 per cent over the 1956 
rates. By July 1959 circulation had increased 10 per cent, 
and cost-per-thousand had gone up 6 per cent since the 
1956 base year. 


Consumer Magazines 

For the three months, May through July, the average con- 
sumer magazine rates were 22 per cent higher than 
during 1956. Circulation remained 10 per cent above the 
base year, and cost-per-thousand was 11 per cent higher. 


Daily Newspapers 
In July 1959, average daily newspaper line rates were 13 
per cent above the average daily newspaper line rates dur- 


2 
ing 1956. Newspaper circulation had risen 1.5 
and cost-per-million was up 11 per cent during t 
time span. 


Spot Radio 

During the four months April 
average spot radio time costs remained 2 per cent 
than they were during the 1956 base year. This is pproi- 
imately the level of spot radio advertising rates a ye 


Spot Television  : 
This year spot television rates have been climbing 
rate similar to their climb during the first seven 

of 1957—up 6 per cent since January. July 195% 
were 30 per cent above their 1956 rates. A year 

were 17 per cent over 1956. 2 
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Only The Globe delivers you a fresh batch of Boston 
leaders twice a day. Because morning and evening 
editions are almost the same, you get almost no dupli- 
tated circulation. More of everybody reads The Globe. 
More men. More women. More young people. More 
intowners. More suburbanites. More readers in each 
income group. Make a note to learn all the Global 
ttuths—from Sindlinger to Media Records to full ROP 
color, The Globe can do worlds for you in Boston. 
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MEDIA STUDIES OF THE MONTH 





POWER OF TRADING STAMPS as builders of traffic and sales leveled off in 1958. 


Progressive Grocer. Supermar- 
kets accounted for 68 per cent of total 
1958 food store sales of $48.3 billion, 
according to the 1959 edition of 
“Facts in Grocery Distribution.” 
Total volume increased 4.9 per cent 
over 1957 food store sales, but price 
increases accounted for the bulk of 
this gain. The report gives number 
of stores and estimated total sales by 
chains, independents, voluntary and 
cooperative stores, unaffiliated stores, 
and specialty food stores (chain and 
independent) and includes data on 
use of trading stamps, non-foods sold 
by food stores, and sales trends of 
independent and chain stores. Other 
sections show trends in distribution 
from wholesalers, and 1954 grocery 
sales by state and by store size. 


Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation. “How To Work With Mail- 
ing List Brokers” describes how such 
brokers throughout the country check 
“all conceivable sources to locate 
organizations which can benefit by 
allowing their lists to be used” by 
reputable, specialized mailers, and ex- 
plains how to locate lists and assem- 
ble list information. Stating that 
“selectivity is the key,” the booklet 
classifies and defines customer, in- 
quiry, prospect, and compiled lists, 
and cites services and information 
available from brokers. Steps for 
getting “the most out of your list 
broker” are outlined, and examples of 
presentations of list information, 
mailer’s instructions, and broker's 
instruction sheets are provided. $5 
for non-members. 


132 


American Marketing Associa- 
tion. A survey of 1,359 business 
firms indicates a six-fold increase in 
company marketing research depart- 


. ments between 1953 and 1957, com- 


pared to the number 20 years previ- 
ously. Among the firms reporting, 
advertising agencies and media spend 
much more on marketing research 
than manufacturers. Agencies billing 
between $50 million and $100 million 
employ more than 50 persons, with 
larger agencies often employing more 
than 100. Research directors for 
agencies and media are also better 
paid than their counterparts in indus- 
try, and many of the former become 
top officers of their firms. Among 
reporting consumer goods manufac- 
turers, those with sales exceeding 
$500 million employ a median of 11.3 
persons in research. Those whose an- 
nual sales range between $5 million 
and $25 million employ a median of 
3.6 persons. However, only 43 per 
cent of these latter firms have re- 
search departments. —$10 to non- 
members. 


Canadian Machinery and Man- 
ufacturing News. The “1959 Re- 
port on Canada’s Metalworking Mar- 
ket” reports the number of Canadian 
metalworking establishments in 1957 
in each of 32 product categories, 
from agricultural implements to 
household electrical appliances, and 
breaks the Canadian total of each 
down by province. Number of em- 
ployees, their total wages, cost of 
fuel and electricity, cost of plant and 
materials used, and selling value of 
factory shipments are also given for 


each classification. A total of 47% 
such plants, says the report, shi 
out more than $7.9 billion worth of 
goods in 1957. The survey also trace 
Canadian production of 16 types of 
machine tools and accessories fo 
every year from 1922 through 1957, 
and lists dollar value of various cate. 
gories of metalworking 
imported by Canada during 195% 


Disosway & Fisher. A survey of 
the Metropolitan New York Marky 
gives population, resident labor 
and employment figures for 1955 and 
projected to 1975 for each of the 
area’s 21 counties. Statistical 
of the move to the suburbs 
while the “Central Area” ( 
Brooklyn, Manhattan, Queens, 
Hudson County, N. J.) will 
population gain of 7 per 
“Inner Suburban” region 
crease 43 per cent and “Outer 
urban” population will jump 
per cent. Today, 3 million pet 
enter Manhattan daily. This, | 
bined with 12 million other 
Yorkers “traveling in other section 
of the market to work, shopping, and 











movement of people found 

in the world.” The report i 
data on rush-hour travel, driving 
time to, and drawing power of ® 
gional shopping centers, and moj 
traffic over seven bridges and tunsel 
linking Manhattan to the rest of 
complex. Among material on the at 
vantages of outdoor advertising # 
uses of the five major forms of the 
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MARKET STUDIES OF THE MONTH 





gedium and charts illustrating rise 
ig gasoline consumption, auto regis- 
ations, auto passenger miles, and 
widoor circulation between 1946 


and 1955. 


The Houston Chronicle’s “Shop- 
ping Center Report” says that nearly 
al major centers opened since 1949 
we concentrated within the Houston 

Zone, as is more than 76 per 
cat of Metropolitan Houston’s popu- 
gion. The report maps 25 separate 
iading areas, giving median income 
ad locating shopping centers and 
‘wavy retail development” in each. 


HOPPING CENTER REPORT 


Products and services available at 
each center are listed, together with 
umber of establishments, parking 
gaces, gross building area, census 
tact, and year opened. Data for each 
tading area include dwelling units 
ai population in 1950 and 1957, 
median income in 1950, and number 
d preschool and school children in 
1957, broken down by elementary, 
j@ior, and senior high schools. 


The National Broadcasting 
Company’s fourth annual survey of 
wtomobile shoppers, dealers, and 
buyers, “Auto Motives,” indicates 
tht'5S per cent of all car owners buy 
imike different from their previous 
tat, leaving owner loyalty at the 45 
percent level. Among makes, Chevro- 
thas highest loyalty, while Ford led 
a" sales”—the car bought 
by most “make switchers.” Regard- 
mgnew small car models, 59 per cent 
the shoppers “would not consider” 
#0 atist’s conception of a small car, 

2 per cent said they “might,” 
ad 15 per cent “would probably 
tamsider it.” Among Big Three deal- 

"/ per cent were in favor of their 
Meat firm bringing out small cars, 
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How should the new small 
cars be advertised ? 


Dealers name as most effective... 
Television 7): iy 
Newspapers 45 im 
Magazines 25 











and 76 per cent were “very inter- 
ested” in obtaining the local franchise 
for the new small cars. The survey, 
covering 41 States with 11,000 inter- 
views, investigated the public image 
of the new American small cars, 16 
makes of 1959 automobile, and re- 
spondents’ images of themselves (as 
adventurous, hard working, etc.) as 
well as comparison of media effective- 
ness among TV, newspapers, and 
magazines, in bringing shoppers into 
automobile show rooms, impressing 
them with the advantages of individ- 
ual makes, and actual auto sales. Re- 
sults indicate that TV receives a 
“media preference share” of 60 per 
cent, but only 35 per cent of national 
automobile advertising dollars going 
into the three media studied. 


Scholastic Magazines. Teenage 
income, spending, and brand owner- 
ship of 41 items, from sports equip- 
ment and typewriters to record play- 


ers and silverware, are reported by 
the 1959 “Youth Market Consumer 
Survey.” Junior and senior high 
school students from 12 to 18 years, 
says the report, have more than $6 
billion annual spendable income, and, 
among the 5,000 surveyed in 27 
states, 58 per cent expect to influence 
“the next purchase of a new car” 
made by their families. More than 70 
per cent own their own radios and 60 
per cent own record players. All re- 
sults are broken down by sex and 
whether respondents are junior high 
school students (12 to 14) or senior 
high students (14 to 18). 


Parents’ Magazine. A qualitative 
survey, conducted in consultation 
with the Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, investigates the magazine’s 
influence on subscribing families. 
Specific areas include confidence in 
editorial and in advertised products, 
reasons for this confidence, reader- 
ship of articles and reader recall by 
subject matter, and usefulness of 
ideas from Parents’. Subscriber 
awareness and reliance on Parents’ 
Commendation Seal is also treated. 
In respect to child-rearing and home- 
making, 26 per cent of all respondents 
reported that the magazine is of 
“great importance” to them, and 50 
per cent said it was of “moderate im- 
portance.” Where applicable, answers 
are analyzed by age of subscribers’ 
children. Complete demographic data 
on all respondents are included. 
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Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., Queen Elizabeth Ho- 
tel, Montreal. 

Mail Advertising Service 
Assn., Queen Elizabeth Ho- 
tel, Montreal. 

National Business Publica- 
tions, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York. 

Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 

Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Assn., Arlington Ho- 
tel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
National Newspaper Adver- 
tising Seminar, The Bilt- 
more, New York. 

Affiliated Advertising Agen- 
cies Network, Somerset Ho- 
tel, Boston. 


American Assn. of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Agricultural Publishers 
Assn., Chicago Athletic 
Assn., Chicago. 





PUBLISHING DAILY 


The RED BANK 
REGISTER 


RED BANK, N. J 


Monday thru Friday 
Evening Editions 
SERVING THE 


VAST, FAST-GROWING 
AREA 


RICH MARKET 
OF 


with more than 3 to 1 mar- 

gin over any other New Jer- 
sey newspaper! National ad- 

vertising rates l4c per line. 
RALPH BR. MULLIGAN 
National 

141 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. ¥. 
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PERSONNEL CHANG! 







NAME FORMER COMPANY NEW COMP 
AND POSITION AND POSITION 
Agencies q 
Dr. Seymour Banks.......... Leo Burnett Company, Inc........... Leo Burnett Comy 
Mgr. Media, Program V.P., Mer. Medi 
Research gram, Copy, 


Frank Clayton 
Media Group Super. 


Donald C. Foote, Jr......... Young & Rubicam, Inc..,.............. Young & Rubicam, 


Detroit, Media Buyer 


George Grant .................. Montgomery Ward, 
Asst. Media Director 


ae ile ON cai icinscinccrceat Compton Advertising, .................. 


Account Executive 


Michael Hicks ................ McLaren Advertising Co..,............ 


Ltd., Acct. Supervisor 


William A. Murphy........ Whitehall Laboratories 
Division, American Home 


Gardner Advertising, St. Louis,..Kenyon & Eckh 


Products Corp., Media Dir. 


.  , aw William Hart Adler, Inc.,............ 


Media Dir., Adm. Asst. to 


Rsch. 
Chicago, Dir. 


Detroit, Media Sy 
Edward H. Weiss G 
Media Supervisor 
Van der Boom, 
McNaughton, Ine, 
Media Dir. 
BBDO, Toronto, 
Managing Diree 
W. B. Doner & G 
more, Media Dir 


William Hart Adler. 
V.P., Media Dir,, 


President Asst. to President 
Maurice Sculfort ............ Compton Advertising, Inc.,.......... Compton Adverti 
Associate Media Dir. V.P., Assoc, M 
Jack W. Snapp................ White & Shuford, El Paso,.......... White & Shuford, EF 
Office Manager Media Dir., Office 
Eugene E. Sweeny.......... Young & Rubicam, Ine.,.............. Geyer, Morey, Madden $ 
Chicago, Space Buyer Ballard, Inc., N. Y,, 
Buyer 


Robert L. Taylor............ Taylor, Harkins & Lee, Inc.,........ Doherty, Clifford, Steen { 
President Shenfield, Inc., V.P. De 
of Mktg., Professional 
Div. 
I SOD victenensnicinintl Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone,......C. J. LaRoche & Company, 


Media Director 


William D. Watson.......... Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff &.... 
Ryan, Inc., Chicago, 


Senior V.P. 

.A 8 See Canadian National Railways, 
Dir. Public Rels. 

Nellene Zeis .................... Krupnick & Associates, Inc.,.. 


St. Louis, Mkt. Resch. Mgr. 


Advertisers 


John L. Bricker................ Colgate-Palmolive Company, 
V.P., Mktg. Plann. 


Leonard V. Colson.......... Warwick & Legler, Inc.,........ 
V.P. 


Donald S. Frost................ Bristol-Myers Products ........ 
Division, V.P., Chg. of 
Advertising 

Walter P. Kuenstler........ General Foods Corp..,............ 


Mktg. Res. Assoc. 


2 eee er Armstrong Rubber Company, 
Asst. Adv. Mgr. 

Donald M. Lewis, Jr....... Eastman Kodak Company..... 
Asst. Adv. Mgr. 

Roger H. Lewis................ United Artists Corporation... 
Nat'l. Dir., Adv., Publicity, 
Exploitation 


Kenneth A. Menken........ Lehn & Fink Products Corp... 


Asst. Brand Mgr. 


Robert M. Prentice.......... Lever Brothers Company....... 
Mgr., Mktg. Infor. 





Inc., Mgr., Print Media 


Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauf 


Ryan, Inc., Chicago, B 
ecutive V.P, 
McCann-Erickson 

(Canada) Ltd., P 
Krupnick & Associates, 
St. Louis, Media, Res 
Mgr. 


Colgate-Palmolive Com- 
pany, Corporate V.P, 
Mktg. 

Pharma-Craft Comme, 
V.P., Chg. of Ad 

Bristol-Myers Conn 
V.P., Executive Staff 





Warner-Lambert Pharm 


ceutical Co., Dir. 
Resch., Consumer 
Div. 

Volkswagen of Americ, 
Inc., Adv. Mgr. 

Eastman Kodak Compaty, 
Mgr. Adv. Promotions 

United Artists 
V.P., Chg. of Adv, 
licity, Exploitation 


Lehn & Fink Products 


Corp., Brand Mgt, + 
and Fink Division 
Lever Brothers Compa}, 

Mktg. Services Dir. - 
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The top market-media men of MacManus, John & Adams, Michigan agency, winnowing out the best 
media to support their market coverage plan in an account solicitation. John B. Caldwell, Director 
of Marketing; Charles N. Campbell, Media Director (Consumer Products); Robert L. Garrison, Vice 
President and Account Supervisor (Consumer Products); David Raymond, Director of Merchandising; 
Vincent C. Skelton, Director of Research; Robert E. Britton, Vice President and Executive Director 
of Marketing, Media, Research, Merchandising. 


the best kept media secret 


—the media plan in an agency’s account solicitation! 


It’s no secret that as many accounts are landed today on imaginative market 
coverage plans as on appealing copy ideas. And the development of each 
solicitation’s media proposal is classified “top secret”; developed and finalized 
behind locked doors. 


As you might suspect, SRDS comes into play every inch of the way as the 
varied opinions and impressions of the agency’s decision makers are resolved. 


=< 
3 
._ = 


Your representatives, your general promotion, (and your competitors’) have 
implanted a variety of concepts in the minds of these agency men. . . 


but who is selling them now? 


With a properly planned, strategically positioned 
Service-Ad in SRDS 


YOu ar e ther e selling by helping people buy 
SRDS Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


the national authority serving the media-buying function 

Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 

1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIl., Davis 8-5600 

Sales Offices— Evanston, New York, Los Angeles, Atlanta @ @ i an 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 
June 26-July 2—Top Five Programs Daily* 


Show 


1 Loretta Young .... 
2 Ed Sullivan 

3 What's My Line..... 
4 G. E. Theatre ......... 
5 Maverick ...... 


1 Desi-Lu eon 
2 Danny Thomas... 
3 Peter Gunn... 


4 Father Keows Best ... 5 


5 Wells Fargo .............. 


1 Rifleman .............. 
2 Garry Moore 

3 Wyatt Earp .......... 
4 Naked City........... 
5 Cheyenne 


1 Wagon Train 
2 I’ve Got a Secret...... 
3 Price Is Right 


4 Bat Masterson ................ 


5 Dave King 


1 Playhouse 90 ...... 


2 Real McCoys ................ 
. 25.1 
. 24.7 
. 21.1 


2 Have Gun, Will Travel.. 


3 Perry Mason 


. 25.1 


. 24.8 
. 23.8 


. 27.4% 
wes Bed 
. 26.1 


. 278 
. 23.9 


. 27.6% 


SUNDAY 
Rating Network Sponsor 


Procter & Gamble 
Eastman Kodak 
Kellogg 

General Electric 
Kaiser 


NBC 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
ABC 


27.1% 


25.0 


MONDAY 


CBS 
CBS 
NBC 
CBS 
NBC 


Westinghouse 
General Foods 
Bristol-Myers 
Scott 
Buick 


23.8 
22.7 


TUESDAY 


ABC 
CBS 
ABC 
ABC 
ABC 


Ralston Purina 

Revlon, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 

General Mills 

Whitehall 

Johnson & Johnson, Bryl-Cream, 
American Chicle, R. J. Reynolds 


WEDNESDAY 


NBC 
CBS 
NBC 
NBC 
NBC 


R. J. Reynolds, National Biscuit Co. 
R. J. Reynolds 

Lever Brothers 

Kraft, Sealtest 

Kraft 


29.8% 


23.0 
22.8 


THURSDAY 


CBS 
ABC 
CBS 
NBC 
ABC 


Renault, American Gas, Allstate 
Procter & Gamble 

General Foods 

Ford 

Seven-Up 


25.7 


FRIDAY 


ABC 
ABC 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 


American Chicle 
Reynolds Metals 
R. J. Reynolds 
Procter & Gamble 


Parliaments, Pharmaceuticals 


SATURDAY 


CBS 
CBS 
CBS 


Liggett & Myers 

Lever Brothers 

Parliaments, Gulf Oil, Colgate, 
Hamm’s Beer, Sterling Drug 

Schlitz 

Chemstrand, Noxema, Kimberly-Clark, 
American Dairy 


28.5 


CBS 
NBC 


* Figures indicate percentage of all TY homes viewing pregram in question at its time period in 


market areas covered. 
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Albany Times Union 
Davis Fris Advertising, Inc. 
American Gas Journal ......... 
Duvall Williams Advertising 
American Girl ... ieaes 
American Home Siseden. a 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, inn 
American Tel. & Tel. . 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


Army Times Pablishin Compan 
Clinton D. Carr & Co., - — —a 


Automotive Chain saa — | 
McDaniel, Fisher & Spelman Company 


Big Three Pacific Coast aS d 
y Pose rob @ Pobh. te = —— Group. 
Boston Globe ... 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, hee a 


Boston Herald Traveler 
James Thomas Chirurg Company 


Brake & Front End Service 
McDaniel, Fisher & Spelman Company 


Buffalo Courier-Express 
The Rumrill Company, Inc. 

Building Construction Illustrated 
Robert W. Deitz & Assoc. 

Building Supply News.. 
Tobias, O'Neil & Gallay 

Chicago Sun-Times ........ 
The Buchen Company 

Chicago Tribune 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


Cincinnati Enquirer ........ 
Stockton-West-Burkhart, Inc. 


Croplife .............. 


Kerker, Peterson, Inc. cs 


Detroit Free Press oa 
Karl G. Behr Advertising Agency 


Detroit News .. ba 
W. B. Doner Compeny, “Advertising 


Detroit Times .. eae 
MacManus, John & Addons 


Family Weekly 


Harry M. Sturges & Associates 


Farm Journal ....................... 
Lewis & Gilman 


eT 


Kerker, Peterson, Tac. 


First Three Markets Group... 
Goold & Tierney, Inc. 


Fish Boat .. 
Jules Robert Advertising, ‘Inc. 


Fortune .... <ieaiomuliceal 
Fuller & Smith & Rew, ‘Tne. 


General Outdoor Advertising .............. 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Georgia Group 
Burke, Dowling, Adams, Inc. 


Good Housekeeping .....................-- 
Ellington & Company 


Hamilton Spectator .. 
James Lovick & } Company, Lid. 


Lynn Baker, Inc. 


The Houston Chronicle ..................... 
Kamin-Nahas-Blumberg, Inc. 


Industrial Equipment News ............- 
Tracy, Kent & Company 


Jobber Product News.............-—-——- 
Torkel Gundel & Associates 

KOLN-TV—Lincoln, Nebraska 
Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc. 

Lion Magazine 
Marvin E. Tench Advertising Agency 

Long Beach Independent Press Telegram ® 
Max W. Becker Advertising 

Los Angeles Herald-Expresé.... oe | 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
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Los Angeles Times eaeintaectinninegeimenee ewe 


fasen, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 











































aoe Beller, Sperling, Inc. 
Metal's Magazine ll 
Denshue & Coe, Inc. 
ne ill Publishing Company .......... 6,7 
ac faler & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
“= J. Kaufman & Associates 
e. ~lits is Star & Tribune......... a 
Jann, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
ss 8 Moen Bride —..............................----..--- 29 
I sii sinpcinniabhdiieind 100 
af Met Monthy 
Chronicle .......... iad a 
-~~-soaealll The Pred M. Randall Compan) 
New Brunswick Home News... 35 
Croup New Equipment Digest .......2nd Cover, 1 
Bessmont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 
~all New York Daily News.......... 24, 25 
LE. McGivensa & Company, Inc. 
~~3HE ew York Times Magazine .... 89 
Ireaklia Spier, Inc. 
---oall§ New Yorker.................. ....4th Cover 
dadervon & Cairns, Inc. 
Hawker, Richards, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 
| all HE Ogtdoor Advertising... 72, 73 
Marnchalk & Prats Company 
all Hf Overview Magazine......... ....68, 69 
Seward A. Harkavy, Inc. 
BE Peroleum Engineering 126 
Deval! Williams Advertising 
@ ja Evening & Sunday Bulletin 102 
ea E- NW Ayer & Son, Inc. 
iteiphis Inquirer ........ sei acaaee aoe 
alii MPa! Company, Inc. 
—— ~é Marten & Aubrey Advertising Agenc) 
BI tobias, O'Neil & Gallay 
Purchasing Magazine ....... 86, 87 
eae. ae | The Schuyler Hopper Company 
Red Bank Register... ..134 
wall Ambrose & Borrie Advertising 
Publishing Corporation .. 22 
4 The Persons Advertising Company 
Giestay Evening Post... a Sa 
_B Bete, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. ; 
yy APat Lefton Company, Inc. 
_ as Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc...........135 
8 The Schuyler Hopper Company 
Tecoma News Tribune... cst 
2 The Condon Compan y 
Ss = 14 
= U.N. Hudson Advertising 
cory erm Inc. 
4 McDaniel, Fisher & Spelman Company 
a True Story 120 
* Thicher, Richards, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 
™" WET Radio—Charlotte, N. C................... 18 
_ 160 WHBP-AM-TV—Rock Island, Ill... 28 
Chm T. Hanson Company 
flog & Provandie, Inc. 
8 § WP Radio—Charlotte, N.C... 100 
Bennett Advertising, Inc. 
are om) WR—Detroit, |e 
Couplell Beeld Company” 
The Ralph H. Jones Company 
rd Coe WMT-AM-TV—Cedar Rapids, Iowa ........ 59 
leary J. Keujman & Associates 
me a 41 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
5 
ram 5 am Gazette 
ma 7. ew York, N.Y... 12, 13 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 








Retail 


Stores 


IN THE ALBANY-AREA SHOPPING CENTERS .. . 


buy more 

advertising space in the 
Albany Times-Union than in 
any other newspaper pub- 
lished in the Albany area .. . 





because the Albany Times- 
Union is the greatest selling 
force in the combined Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy Metropol- 
itan area. 





Nationally by 


Represented 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC. 




















MUSIC FOR EVERY TASTE 





produces both live and recorded shows 


And there are many different tastes... 
so every day WJR’s music department 


covering everything from classics to 


folk songs. 


If you want the most music lovers, ask 
your ad manager, agency or Henry I. 
Christal representative about WJR. 


DETROIT 


760 KC 
RADIO WITH ADULT APPEAL 



















How Much for Research? 


HERE IS MUCH TALK these days of the need to 

know more about the effectiveness of advertising in 
creating sales, or to understand better the relative values 
of advertising media, or to find precise answers to the 
thousand and one questions in the field of marketing 
where faith, intuition, and flying by the seat of the pants 
are the present mainstays. 

If there are many areas of ignorance, it may be that 
not enough money has been spent in research to find the 
answers. How much is spent in research now? At best, the 
answer can be only an educated guess. Let us consider only 
marketing research, a large enough area in itself, which 
includes research on products and services, research on 
markets, research on sales methods and policies, and 
research on advertising. 

The total amount of money spent in the United States 
for all research and development is estimated at some $8.2 
billion. Of this, some $4.3 billion is spent by industry, the 
rest by the government and some by universities. 

How much of this is marketing research? A study done 
for the American Management Association revealed only 
one useful figure that might be used in developing an an- 
swer, namely that 84 companies reported a median average 
of 0.2 per cent as the relationship between expenditures on 
marketing research and gross dollar sales. If this percent- 
age is applied to the gross sales of $613 billion reported 
by 807,303 corporations paying Federal income taxes, it 
suggests an expenditure of some $1.2 billion for marketing 
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research. These same 807,303 corporations, incidentally, 
spent 1.078 per cent of their gross sales and receipts for 
advertising, resultin, n expenditure of $6.601 billion 
in 1955. 

The research-minded president of one of our largest 
advertising agencies has suggested that 4 to 5 per cent of 
sales should be devoted to marketing research. That would 
mean an annual expenditure of $24 billion or more. This 
seems a bit excessive, as it is four times what these corpe 
rations spent on advertising. However, this figure of 4 per 
cent is an actuality for all research and development for 
some companies, and it has been estimated that companies 
which do invest such an amount in research and develop 
ment grow approximately three times as fast as the average 
company. 

The American Management Association study showed 
that in the area of marketing research, the four maid 
activities were the following, in descending order of impor 
tance: advertising effectiveness, competitive advertising 
and selling practices, selection of advertising media, and 
motivational or qualitative studies. 

One conclusion from even a casual glance at this whole 
subject is that we should have more data about what is 
actually happening in marketing research,—how much is 
being spent and where and by whom. Another conclusion 
might be that vastly greater investments must be made it 
marketing research if marketers are to get all the answers 


they are seeking. 
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For advertisers’ money, that is. The Journal continues to be No. 1 for women’s money, 
Advertisers invest far and away more money in too. Circulation is now nearly 6,000,000. And, at a 35¢ 
ladies’ Home Journal than in any other women’s newsstand price, the Journal handily outsells other 
magazine...and the Journal is No. 1 in important | Magazines for women. 

PLB. classifications — Food, Drugs and Remedies, _ So far, 1959 has done nothing but set records. Predic- 
Home Furnishings, to name a few. In the first nine tions continue high for revenue... lineage... circula- 
months of 1959, the Journal gained 52 pages of adver- _ tion through the rest of 1959 and into 1960. 

tising and 17% in revenue...over a year ago. To There’s no doubt about it. When you want to reach 
advertisers, the Journal means business. women, the Journal is No. 1 for your money. 


Never underestimate the power of 
the No. 1 magazine for women... 


JOURNAL 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


NO. FJ in circulation *% NO. Ey 'N NEWSSTAND SALES * NO. FJ IN ADVERTISING 








. and | promise never 
fo scold, fuss, fret... 
or serve a breakfast coffee 


after dinner!” 








Advertisement prepored by MacManus, John & Adoms, Inc. 


“.. our New Yorker campaign has helped us win new customers 
. brought a banner season of sales. . . inspired nationwide 
requests which exhausted our entire supply of Imported Espresso 


Coffee Makers.” 


he . (2. Advertising Manager, S. A. Schonbrunn & Co., Inc 
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 stter-dinner coffee 


DAGiiA 
= porRd. 


NEW YORKER 


MAGAZINE 








